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LONDON, DECEMBER 27, 1862. 
A 


Tue Parocutan Assessments Act, 1862, or as it 
should more properly be called the Union Assessment 
Committee Act, 1862, is one of those unobtrusive mea- 
sures that get in a quiet session of Parliament 
without much comment, although they are intended to 
achieve very important results, and are calculated to 
do so. Although it introduces no new principle of as- 
sessment it is a great step towards a general equaliza- 
tion of rates. is was of course impossible so long as 
there was no uniform or definite mode for parochial 
valuation. Every parish had its own method and no- 
tions about valuing itself, and its valuation was high or 
low as suited its own purpose, ‘The Act of last session, 
however, requires boards of guardians to appoint from 
amongst themselves assessment committees, whose duty 
it will be to investigate and supervise the valuations 
throughout the union, and whose authority will ex- 
tend over every parish comprised in the union. The 
Act provides a scheme according to which overseers are 
to pre valuation lists, which are to be deposited 
with the board of guardians for inspection, and to be 
open to objections which are to be heard before the 
committee. The committee is to be appointed as soon 
as convenient after the passing of the Act, and in every 
subsequent year, at the first meeting after the annual 
election of guardians ; and the matter is already begin- 
ning to excite the interest which it deserves. In order 


to arrive ata uniform rule in carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, the representatives of the whole of the 
unions in Devonshire recently appointed by the several 
boards of guardians were invited to meet at Exeter 


under the presidency of the Earl of Devon, to fix on 
the principles to be adopted. A discussion on the seve- 
ral points arose, the result being that the following 
pa a ao were agreed to, and have been issued to the 
overseers of every parish :—“ That it is desirable, as 
far as possible, not only to secure a uniform and cor- 


rect valuation of parishes in ary particular union, but |, 


that the same principle should be the guide in every 
union throughout the county; so that when the valua- 
tion is completed, not only will the assessment thus es- 
tablished be the assessment for poor law purposes, but 
will be likely to afford a true and correct basis on which 
all other county charges may be estimated.” ‘ That, 
inasmuch as existing rent is not a certain criterion of 
value, it behoves overseers to revise their respective 
rates with reference to the present value at which the 
several hereditaments in their respective parishes might 
reasonably be expected to let from year to year, free of 
tenant’s rates and taxes and tithe commutation rent- 
charge, if any; and to this end they are recommended, 
with consent. of vestry, to call to their aid a fair repre- 
sentation of the ratepayers, and to avoid as far as possi- 
ble the necessity for. professional valuations.” “That 
the gross estimated rental shall be the rent which 
the hereditaments might reasonably be expected to 
realize from year to year, the tenant undertaking 
to pay the usual rates and taxes, and tithe rent- 
charge, if any.” ‘That, in order to ascertain the rate- 
able value, deductions from the gross estimated rental 
as defined in the last resolution, be made for repairs, in- 
surance, and other expenses necessary to maintain the 
property in a state in which it will command such 
rent.” ‘That under ordinary circumstances, and 
unless special cause be shown to the contrary, stich de- 
ductions be made on the following principles—viz., 1. 
For land, without buildings, 24 percent. 2. For farms, 
including houses and buildings, not exceeding 12} per 
cent. 3. For houses, where the rental exceeds £6 a-year, 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 4. For cottage property, where 








the rental does not excced £6 a-year, not exceeding one- 
third of the gross estimated rental.” 

Tue Supreme Court or Carcurra is about introdu- 
cing, we believe for the first time in the annals of the 
English judicature, the system ot official-reporting. We 
understand that the judges of that Court have resolved 
upon appointing two barristers to report its decisions, 
and that the reporters are to be not only recognised, 
but paid officers of the court, and to be in communica- 
tion with and responsible to its judges. Itis curious to 
note from time to time how projects which have been 
long discussed but never acted upon in the mother 
country, come to be adopted in our Provinces and Colo- 
nies. South Australia has hada system of land regis- 
tration in full work for some years, and India a year or 
two ago set us the example of a complete penal code. 
The same things have more recently been but feebly 
attempted and abortively achieved in England, after 
many long years of dreary discussion. What the Cal- 
cutta judges are now doing is an old project among 
English lawyers. Lord Bacon himself required that 
the persons to collect judgments should be “ of the most 
learned advocates, and receive aliberal remuneration from 
the State; for,” he said, “judgments are the anchors of laws 
as laws are the anchors of the State.” The State, how- 
ever, has acted in this matter, as if the judgments were 
of but trifling public importance; for except in the 
House of Lords the reporting of causes is entrusted wholly 
to privateenterprise. Even whatare called the authorised 
reporters of the various courts have got but uncertain 
or doubtful sanction from the judges, and receive no pay 
whatever from the funds of the court, or the poblis 
exchequer. The result has been to plunge judge-made 
law into needless complexity and confusion, and to make 
it much more unsatisfactory and unintelligible on the 
whole than it ought to be, or than it need be. Wecan- 
not but consider, therefore, that the Indian Bench have 
come to a wise resolution which might be adopted with 
advantage in this country. We understand that two 
barristers are to be appointed for the Calcutta Court, 
with salaries of not more than £800 a-year each, and 
that there has been some difficulty in obtaining the 
services of competent persons upon such terms. 


THE RIGHTS OF POLICY-HOLDERs and annuitants in 
assurance companies about to transfer their business has 
recently undergone a good deal of discussion in several 
cases before the Court of Chancery, but there has yet 
been. hardly any decision of importance on the subject, 
as the question has generally arisen upon interlocutory 
application only. The points involved in these cases 
are of very great and general public interest, and cannot 
long remain in doubt. Usually the rights and security 
of the assured are restricted to the funds of the com- 
pany, and the question arises when these funds are about 
to be transferred to, and mixed up with the funds 04 
another company. Unless this can be prevented it is 
clear that policy-holders will be virtually compelled to 
submit to the transfer to another company and to look 
to the security of its funds only, although they may be 
relatively smaller or more burdened than those of the 
transferring company. However this may be the deci- 
sion of the Vice-Chancellor Wood, in a recent case 
argued before him upon motion, shows that any policy- 
holder who means to object should not lose a moment 
in doing so, if he seeks to prevent the amalgamation. 


Tue case or Hupson v. Stave is only another tutn 
of the Seymour kaleidescope, and a somewhat better pho- 
tograph of the proceedings in the “ Parliament Cham- 
ber” of the Templars than was afforded in Mr. Seymour's 
own action against the publisher of the Law Mogazine. 
The public has no doubt been considerably edified and 
still more amused at the revelations which the recent 
trial makes of the way in which lawyers do their own 
business, Next week we shall have a few words to say 


‘of the Bencher's specimen of a “ Domestic Forum.” 
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Tue Commissioners for inquiring into the working of 
the Patent Law held meetings on the 16th and 17th inst. 
On the latter day, when the commission adjourned for 
the Christmas vacation, the members present were Lord 
Stanley, Lord Overstone, Vice-Chancellor Wood, the 
Attorne’ ee Waddington, Esq., = E. Forster, 
Esq., M.P.. W. Fairbairn, a Secretary, 
Edward Lloyd, Esq. Up to the present time the course 
of enquiry has been devoted to ascertaining, by the exa- 
mination of Mr. Edmunds, Clerk of the Patents, and 
Mr. Woodcroft, Superintendent of ifications, the 
practice in obtaining patents in the Great Seal Patent 
Office. Complete information was also given by these 

tlemen as to the general business of the office, the 

ling and publishing o ifications and their distribu- 
tion to public libraries in this kingdom, and in forei 
countries, by which it appeared that about 150 of 
particulars of every patent are so disposed of. The in- 
quiry has also extended to the practice of patent agents 
in obtaining patents, and very valuable information was 
given by Mr. Carpmael in examination as to the general 
operation of the present law. 


Tse Bencuers or Gray's-1nn have resolved that the 
arms of Mr. Napier, ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
shall be — in a co ent of one of the windows 
of their hall. The right hon. gentleman has acknow- 
led 
which the following is a copy :— 


4, Merrion-square, S. 

Dear Mr. Treasurer,—I have to return my cordial thanks 
tothe Benchers of Gray's-inn for the honour which they have 
conferred upon me by the resolution a copy of which you 
have now forwarded. My early connexion with your ancient 
Inn has been agreeably revived by the genuine hospitality 
with which, in common with the Attorney-General for Ireland 
(Mr. Whiteside), and other distinguished members of the Irish 
Bar, who had been admitted to Gray’s-inn, I have been greeted 
in the hall by the Masters of the Bench in recent years. ‘To 
be had in memory within the venerable walls where the illus- 
trious Bacon found ap. early home and a retirement at the last 
for his chastened spirit, where so many of the greatest lights 
and ornaments of our profession have been admitted and held 
in honour—stat , senators, and judges—men who have 
guided the councils, moulded the laws, and administered the 
justice of this free and happy realm, to be associated with such 





companions in arms“ The noble living and the noble dead”—. 


is a distinction of which any man might be justly proud. Tome, 
as an Irishman, it is doubly gratifying. It assures me ofa profes- 
sional regard as mutual and as kindly as our private friendship, 
and itharmonizes with the desire now cherished by us all to 
assimilate the judicial systems of the two countries as the best 
security for the pure administration of justice in both. Itmay 
encourage the student ashe treads the path which leads to 
preferment and honour, when he finds the way is open alike 
to Irish as to English competition. The Irish Bar is honorably 
connected with Gray's-inn, which can boast of judges of the 
superior courts, and law officers of the Crown in Ireland 
among its distinguished members: I trust that this happy and 
auspicious connexion may not only be perpetuated, but ex- 
tended. Among the Benchers of Gray’s-inn there are com- 
ogni of my Parliamentary life, and friends whom I have 
ong esteemed and valued, and I know not any honour which 
could be more grateful than this which they have so gene- 
rously conferred and you have so suitably communicated.—I 
have the honour to be, déar Mr. Treasurer, your faithful and 
obliged, JoserpH Narrer.—To A. J. Stephens, Esq., Q.C., 
LL.D., Treasurer of Gray’s-ian.” 

Tue Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, a tng the Right 
Honourable Henry, Earl Grey ; the Right Honourable 
Richard Southwell Bourke (comm called J.ord 
Naas); the Right Honourable Robert Monsey, Baron 
Cranworth; the Right Honourable Frederic, Baron 
Chelmsford ; the Right Honourable Sir John Somerset 
Dakington, Bart., G.C.B.; the Right Honourable Spen- 
cer Horatio Walpole; the Right Honourable Joseph 
Warner Henley ; the Right Honourable Edward Pleydell 
Bouverie; the Right Honourable Sir Alexander James 


Edmund Cockburn, Bart., Chief Justice of Her Majesty's 


the compliment in a letter to the treasurer, of 


-tion and such general and hearty sup 





Court of Queen’s- Bench; Horatio rr Esq. 
Russell Gurney, Esq., Recorder of the city of London ; 
Charles Owen O'UConor. me (comm called the 
U'Conor Don) ; and Hugh Culling Eardly Childers, Esq.; 
to be Her Majesty's Commissioners to imquire into the 
operation of the Acts relating to trans tion and 
penal servitude, and into the manner in which sentences 
of rtation and of servitude have been 
and are carried into effect, under the provisions of the 
said Acts, or any of them. 

Tae Yetverton Margrace Case came to a conclu- 
sion on the 19th inst., on which day judgment was given 
in the First Division of the Court of Session in favour 
of the pursuer, Mrs. Yelverton, reversing by @ majority 
of the judges the decision given by Lord Ardmillan in 
July ep Pea Curriehi “rt el rd Deas were ag 
opinion that the pursuer proved a iage accord- 
ing to Scotch law, by interchange of —: and by 
promise followed by intercourse. The President 
differed, holding that the evidence adduced by the pur- 
suer had not been sufficient to establish either point. 

Mr. Srewart Fremtne Nicuoxson, solicitor, com- 
mitted suicide at his offices, 12, York-buildings, Adelphi, 
on the 19th inst, 





THE HIGHWAY ACT, 1862. 

Tue approaching Epiphany Sessions throughout the 
country trill generally be enlivened Sy Secmnine 
amongst the country magistrates about the merits of the 
Highway Act, 1862. In many instances eee 
order required by the statute was made at mas, 
and in all these cases it will be necessary at the ensuing 
sessions either to quash or confirm the provisional order, 
or else to respite its consideration to some future time. 
It may, however, be confirmed with or without varia- 
tions, but if they extend to the alteration of the district 
as formed by the provisional order = gr., by adding 
to or taking from the number of parishes incl in it), 
such alteration would substantially make the new order 

visional, and it will require confirmation at some 
ture sessions, In many places the Act will be dis- 
cussed next month for the first time, and they will, 
therefore, have all the advan’ of the experience 
which has been gained, or, at all events, of the discus- 


sions which have arisen, in neighbouring districts. 
There has seldom been any Act of equal importance, 


or interfering with old prejudices and interests so much 
as this one, which has met with so little show of opposi- 
The evils 
which it proposes to remedy are certainly not imaginary, 
and the Gadi adopted by the Goverddheit and em- 
bodied in the Act is recommended by its pop ad and 
effectiveness. There was erga absurd in allowing 
the state of our public roads to depend upon the in- 
terests, or it might be whims, of particular parishes. 
The residents in one parish, however well they dis- 
charged their duty in this respect, had no certainty that 
the roads of an adjoining parish would be in a state of 
even tolerable repair. A road is in its conception a 
unit, and requires to be treated as such, to that paro- 
chial ee is peculiarly unfit for it. Mr. 
Dodson, M.P., in his speech when the bill was before 
the House of Commons, gave the following forcible illus- 
tration of the evils of the present system : 

A short time ago (he said) I had occasion to drive from a 
country town to a railway station, a distance of five miles and a 
half, and the roads ran through seven different jurisdictions for 
repair. The first half-mile was a turnpike road, No, 1; then 
came two miles of a parish road, No. 1; next a bridge and 200 
yards, kept by hundred rate, No. 1; then half a mile of parish 
road, No. 1; next a bridge and 400 yards, kept by twelve 
tenants, ratione tenure; then a mile of parish road, No, 2; 
then haifa mile of turnpike road, No. 2; then a bridge and 
200 yards, kept by hundred rate, No. 2; and the rest of the 
way was turnpike road, No.2. The turnpike road No. 1 was 
not bad, No, 2 being better. Parish road No, 1 was very good, 
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but No, 2 was execrable. The hundred,rates cost £6 or £8 to 
make, and therefore were seldom raised. ‘The ratione tenure 
tenants did nothing for twenty years, and then appealed to the 
public for help, because there was so much to be done, 

The Act, wherever it is adopted, will have the effect 
of putting an end to this conflict of jurisdictions, and 
although it will, no doubt, be a heavy blow and great 
discouragement to parochial importance, it will un- 
doubtedly have the effect of gaining for the public better 
and more equal roads throughout the country. The 
District plan has already been tried both in Wales and 
the Isle of Wight, and has been found economical and 
advantageous in every respect. It issaid that in Wales, 
since the system was introduced, the roads have not 
only been better kept, but the highway rates have been 
diminished about one-third. With such ience to 
appeal to, it is to be hoped that the Act will be gene- 
rally adopted throughout England before Midsummer. 
At the same time it should be borne in mind that it is 
permissive, and that to some extent it militates against 
local interests and prejudices. There has been an at- 
tempt, moreover, in some quarters, to get up an outcry 
against. its adoption, upon the ground that it will in- 
volve a large immediate outlay. It is not enough to say 
that no additional expense will be contracted— except so 
far as may be necessary to make good roads where there 
are now bad ones, and that at all events the rate-payers 
will tax themselves, and have the whole matter in 
their own hands. Notwithstanding arguments like 
these, it is possible that, in some places, parochial vis 
inertie in the absence of all obligatory provisions in the 
Act may be found too strong even for the claims of 
common sense and public good. But it may be 
hoped, that magistrates, and solicitors in their various 
localities will make themselves sufficiently acquainted 
with the provisions of the statute, and the advantages 
which would arise from adopting it, so as to be able to 
do some public service in the discussions which will take 
place at the sessions next month. 

There is one question, however, in connection with 
this subject which fairly admits of doubt. We called 
attention to it when the matter was debated by the 
magistrates at the last Michaelmas Sessions. The Act is 
so entirely “ permissive” and flexible in its provisions 
that it sets wp no model, and shows no preference of one 
kind of district rather than another. It may include a 
whole county or only a few parishes. It may coincide 
with the petty-sessional district, the poor law union, or 
neither. The Act seems to assume that either will be 
adopted as an area, inasmuch as it seems to have omitted 
rn any office or board-room for the highway 
board. It will, therefore, probably be glad to avail 
itself of the use of some buildings already belonging to 
the nes On this subject the following sensible re- 
marks appear in a very useful manual recently pub- 
lished :— * 

The justices in the several counties where the matter has 
been brought before them and discussed, have appeared to con- 
sider that the highway districts should be identical with the 
petty sessional districts. In the case of Leicestershire, the 
feeling on the part of the justices.is almost unanimous in favour 
of such division. In the adoption of the Act, the natural di- 
yision of Leicestershire would be into such petty sessional dis- 
tricts, and this for several reasons, among which may be 
named the convenience that would be afforded to the justices 
by the holding of the meetings of the highway board at the 
same place as that at which the petty sessions are held; and, 
doubtless, arrangements would be made for the board meetings 
to be held (except under special circumstances) upon days 
when the justices had other public duties to perform; and thus, 
not only might additional journies be often saved, but a fre- 
quent and regular attendauce of justices might be secured. The 
police offices would also farnisl convenient rooms for the 
holding of such meetings. Of course, in the Leicester district, 
the Castle would be the most convenient for the purpose. And 
this point is of some considerable importance, inasmuch as the 
Act would seem to confer no power upon the highway board to 





* The Highway Act, 1862, By H. A. Owstun, Solicitor, of Leicester. 





provide a board-room fér their meetings, or for the transaction 
of business. Another advantage would be gained by the 
adoption of the petty sessional district, in the fact that the 
sphere of the boards’ operations would be identical with the 
district, before the justices of which certain complaints are by 
the Act directed to be heard. The petty sessional districts 
have been proved by experience to be also more convenient 
for the public of the various parishes in such districts than 
the divisions forming the several poor law unions of the country ; 
and the meeting places of such ‘sessional districts are also 
more conveniently situated with reference to the parishes lying 
upon the boundaries thereof; and this has arisen from the fact 
that the one division has been made and re-arranged from 
time to time, by gentlemen who have possessed an intimate 
knowledge of the locality of the parishes in such districts, and 
who have considered the convenience of the public in such 
arrangements, while the other has been made by officials, igno- 
rant of such localities, who in many cases originally formed 
the unions upon the basis of old incorporations under Gilbert’s 
Act, and with but little reference to public convenience, either 
as to the boundaries of the unions, or the place of meeting; 
and these original divisions have not, since their first forma- 
tion, been either altered or improved. It is very evident that 
the framers of the Act had fully in view the importance and 
advantage of forming convenient and well-arranged districts. 

We quite agree in the main with the writer of these 
observations. Our only doubt is whether the plan pro- 
04 might not be too convenient for the magistrates. 

he Board will consist of the waywardens elected in the 
several places within the district, and of the justices 
“acting for the county, and within the district,” and 
although every parish within it is to have at least ome 
waywarden, it rests with the justices to order whether 
it shall haye more than one; so that it appears 

ible that magistrates may acquire a preponderating 
influence in these boards. If there be any reason to 
fear such a result we are not surprised that the farmers 
should have shown in some instances a disinclination to 
adopt the area of the petty sessional divisions. 

This Highway Act, and also the Union Assess- 
ment Act 1862, are striking eyidences of the revo- 
Jution which is silently working in our sociai organiza- 
tion. The “parish” is slowly but surely disappeari 
before advancing civilization. It has long since ce 
to be part of the natural or ordinary Joseciptian of 
individuals, and is beginning to be sometimes omitted 
in the description of land itself. Eyen in the ec- 
clesiastical world it is often hustled up into a corner 
by pretensious and encroaching districts, which rob 
it of -its church-rates, and allow it bare subsistence. 
Next to its ecclesiastical dignity was that which it de- 
rived from its care and maintenance of the poor, but 
this is gradually being swallowed up in Unions. There 
was a sort of regality in the parochial sway over the 
roads within the paris boundaries, but of this it is now 
about to be deprived, and wherever the Act comes into 
operation henceforth the waywarden will have to give 
an account of himself outside the parish, and so to de- 
scend from the rank of a plenipotentiary to a seat at a 
board. Would it not be unreasonable for us to ex 
all these dignities and privileges should be relinqui 
without some struggle. 


THE LAND REGISTRY OFFICE ORDERS, 

The sinallness or nothingness of the business brought 
into the Land Registry Office in the two months which 
have elapsed since it was opened cannot be owing to any 
sluggishness of the landowners, and certainly not to any 
indifference on the part of the lawyers. Nor can oppo- 
sition to the system of indef ble title account for 
the spectacle of a registrar, assistant registrar, clerks 
and minor officers, waiting hopelessly for applica- 
tions for registration. Were not the legal mem 
the eaasthianaent in Lincoln's Inn Fields } 
lodged and comfortably aera for, they might ima- 
gine that by Act of Parliament poe eon suddenly been 
carried back to the earliest stage of their professional ex- 
pectations. How has this come to pass? 
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If a judgment were formed from the agitation of the 
great title question during the last few years, while the new 
measure was in gestation, and when session after session 
august assurances of the intended improvement in the 
law of land transfer were thought necessary to calm the 
public mind, there ought to have existed an almost un- 
controllable desire to enter the office, title deeds in hand, 
the moment it was opened. ‘There should ‘have been a 
quene of applicants at the door. What has checked the 
eagerness to get rid of repeated investigations of the 
same title, to escape the inconvenience of hunting out 
dispersed deeds for verifying the abstract, to shut out the 
risk of concealment and forgery of muniments, and to 
relieve assurances of burdensome covenants and tedious 
recitals? Legislative reform in conveyancing is surely 
not regarded either by the landed interest or by the 
profession as a toy to be struggled for and then cast aside 
as soon as it is gained. Prejudice, obstinacy, wayward- 
ness, interest, will doubtless all be charged in turn by 
those who are responsible for the success of the recent 
Act to facilitate the Proof of Title to and the Conveyance 
of Real Estate. When, on the motion of Mr. Locke 
King, or some other troublesome Member of Parliament, 
a return shall be made of the number of applications at 
the office, from the day of its opening up to the day of 
the return, distinguishing those for registration with in- 
defeasible title from those for registration without in- 
defeasible title, and specifying the number of titles ac- 
cepted, &c., in due form, the striking contrast with the 
prospect held out last session will, as usual, be accounted 
for on every ground but the right one by men in high 
places, to justify the maintenance of the costly legal 
measures carried by the present Government. 

The right ground is one of which the public know 
nothing. In the columns of the great newspaper, which, 
crowing, as it does, before the expected sunrise of 
ar ses is trustfully listened to, as at least the 

arbinger, if not the author, of success, the public 
read such a familiar exposition of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Act that the rough enactments for preparing a 
registered title seemed to be smoothed to the easy level 
of the directions of Mrs. Glasse or M. Soyer. In- 
deed, the matter was made easier still to the public 
itself, for all its trouble was vicarious. Its anxieties 
were satisfied, as the sanguine housewife satisfies hers, 
when she buys the culinary book and puts it unopened 
into the hands of her downstairs official. The “title” 
says the Legislature, “shall be examined as general 
orders shall direct.” The registrar “shall require such 
notices as gencral orders shall direct to be given.” 
Directions with regard to leasehold estates are to be 
given by general orders. And other matters which 
need not be mentioned in detail were to be regulated 
by the like means. ‘The application and principal pro- 
ceedings for registration would therefore be only vir- 
tually under the provisions of the Act, but really, at least 
so far as concerned any solicitor, they would be governed 
and guided by a code of rules, intended to be supple- 
mentary to the Act, just as the rules of the common 
law courts enabled the profession to see its way in 
carrying out the Common Law Procedure Acts. A 
solicitor, being definable as a man who spends his articled 
life in acquiring an exact knowledge of the modes of 
doing certain kinds of business, and his practising life 
in doing such business accordingly, cannot afford to lose 
time in experiments. For his own and his clients’ sake 
he must do his work outright. He cannot submit to 
be instrumental in building up a system of practice by 
such repeated failures or half-results, for instance, as 
lead a philosopher at last to a discovery of the principle 
of some structure of physical law. Solicitors cannot 
have their papers sent to and fro between their own and 
a public office in order that, after numberless alterations 
and additions, made pro hdc vice, the business may, by 

rofessional and official co-operation, be at length dressed 
into a shape respectably fit for the next step. Nor, 
again, can they be expected to anticipate such costly 











perplexity and delay by seeking interviews at the office, 
to enlighten themselves or the officials. It is idle to 
suppose that solicitors will speculate on the mode of doing 
any new species of business. The duty of drawing up a 
code of practice rests with others. 

Now, the orders issued from the Land Registry Office 
in October last are, as to many of them, quite illusory. 
Here are some examples. An abstract of the title is to 
be left at the office :—such abstract,” continues the 
8rd order, “shall be in such form, and contain such in- 
formation, and be prepared in such manner, in all re- 
spects, as the registrar shall from time to time approve, 
or direct.” Unquestionably: The applicant or his 
solicitor had no idea of rebelling against the registrar's 
authority. A registration commandment was not re- 
quired in addition to the decalogue, but rules, and forms, 
and models, by which the pra¢titioner might know how 
to frame his abstract. Will an abstract drawn accor- 
ding to the old system do? If not, then let it be known, 
plainly and certainly, what is wanted; or, if nothing 
new is wanted, why not say so at once? 

By the 10th section of the Act the identity of the lands is 
to be fully established, and the registrar is to have power 
by such inquiries as he shall think fit to ascertain the ac- 
curacy of the description, and the quantities and boun- 


daries of the lands. The 11th order, with little more 


than a variation and enlargement of the language of 
the section, directs that “the registrar may require that 
the description, quantities, and boundaries of the lands, 
and the accuracy of any map or plan, be investigated 
and ascertained by some person nominated and appointed 
by himself, who shall, at the expense of the applicant, 
make such surveys, and such investigations, and in- 
quiries on or in the neighbourhood of the lands, or 
otherwise as the registrar shall require.” But the 
practitioner himself, who knows perfectly well the kind 
of inquiries which under the present system are made 
as to the lands, wishes to have beforehand some speci- 
fic idea of what the registrar will require. Further, 
the same order prescribes that “such notices shall be 
given of such surveys, investigations, and inquiries in 
such form, and to such persons as the registrar shall 
direct, and the applicant shall pay the expenses of such 
surveys, &c.” On which the practitioner asks himself, 
what notices of what surveys, in what form, and to 
what persons? A parallel is found in the well-known 
university question, “who dragged whom round the 
walls of what?” The only thing clearly perceived in 
this order is that the applicant becomes liable to an in- 
detinite expense. ‘The identification of the lands is not 
so protean a subject as to defy anatomy for the p 

of framing a methodical sct of rules. In a similar style 
the 15th order directs that the advertisement of the in- 
tention to register shall be repeated “as often as the 
registrar shall direct.” ‘* Such notice shall contain, be- 
sides the particulars required by the 11th and 12th sec- 
tions of the Act, such other particulars as shall be de- 
clared necessary. Notice of the intention to register 
shall be served on such of the tenants and occupiers as 
the registrar shall direct.” ‘Satisfactory proof shall be 
riven of the publication and service of such notices.” 
How can the practitioner possibly know, until the rules 
declare, what proof will be satisfactory to the registrar? 
The consequence would be that if a solicitor sent up his 
proofs they might be returned with an intimation that 
they were not satisfactory. ; 

The examples of this such-and-such style in the 
orders may be << by part of the 19th order. 
Notite of the application to register a leasehold 
is to be given to the lessor, “‘and such notice shall 
be in such form, and shall be served in all respects 
as the registrar shall direct.” On the whole sub- 
ject of leaseliolds there is but one short order. L-aving 
such of our readers as are Ces:rous of using of the A:t to 
get such practical information as they can out of suc. 
orders, we will glance again at those under the head 
“ Abstracts.” “ An accurate map or plan of the property 
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shall be deposited in the office when directed.” “ A full 
and complete schedule or description of the propery 
shall also be made and deposited in the office at suc 

time, and made in such form as shall be directed for 
that purpose.” Accurate maps and descriptions by 


which applicants and all mankind are to be bound are’ 


costly things, yet for aught that the rules assure the ap- 
plicant he may be called upon to prepare the map and 
description, and to furnish them with the abstract, be- 
fore the title shown on the abstract is even accepted. 

The orders are open to remarks on their legality, and 
their consistency with the Act itself, but such points 
are of less real importance, while, in relation to the 
practice, the rules retain their present diseretionary and 
uncertain character. We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves with having indicated a sufficient reason why the 
Act for the Transfer of Land is in danger of being little 
more than a dead letter, notwithstanding that it was 
passed under circumstances by no means unfavourable 
to its vitality. Until orders are made which will be 
less like an echo of the Act, the solicitor must remain 
at the mercy of the Registry Office. Uninformed as to 
the details of the registration practice, he is unable to 
advise a client whether it will suit the particular title, 
or even to guess at the probable expense either of suc- 
cess or of failure in an application. 





PRACTICAL LAW AFFECTING BILLS OF SALE. 
By Freperick Stroup, Author of ‘ The County Court Prac- 
tice in Bankruptcy.” 

No. IV. 

In my last paper I considered the test for determining 
when a bill of sale is an act of bankruptcy. But an act 
of bankruptcy ought not to last for ever, and accord- 
ingly the 88th section of the Bankrupt Law Consolidation 
Act, 1849, enacts, ‘ that no person shall be liable to be- 
come bankrupt by reason of any act of bankruptcy com- 
mitted more than twelve months prior to the issuing of 
any fiat in bankruptcy (fiats in bankruptcy are abolished 
from the commencement of this statute [s. 4], and 
thenceforth proceedings in bankruptcy are to originate 
by petition [sect. 89}) or the filing of any petition for ad- 
judication of ferent against him.” On this section 
it has been suggested that though a bill of sale, more 
than twelve months old, cannot be used for the purpose 
of supporting an adjudication in bankruptcy, yet that it 
may be “an act of bankruptcy for the purpose of render- 
ing the deed a fraud upon the creditors, and, as such, 
void” (Mill. & Coll. on Bills of Sale, 2nd ed., 180). ' I 
apprehend that this is not so. Reason seems to say that 
a transaction must be a valid act of bankruptcy for all 
purposes, or not at all, and it seems particularly wrong 
to say that a bill of sale more than twelve months old 
cannot be used for the purpose of giving existence to as- 
signees in bankruptcy, and yet that it may be used to 
give them title. ‘This is merely for the lesser to include 
the greater. But we are not left to reason, for the 134th 
section of the Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 1849, 
says, “ That no purchase from any bankrupt, bond fide 
and for valuable consideration (even), where the purchaser 
had notice at the time of such purchase of an act of bank- 
ruptcy by such bankrupt committed, shall be impeached 
by reason thereof, unless a fiat or petition for adjudica- 
tion of bankruptcy shall have been sued out or filed 
within twelve months after such act of bankruptcy ” (see 
hereon Petersdorff’s “ Principles and Practice of Bank- 
ruptcy,” 95). Observe how closely the words commencin 
this citation resemble those in the statute of Elizabeth, an 
then I think it will be manifested that this is the rnle— 
a bill of sale more than twelve months old is not liable to 
the special and comprehensive jurisprudence in bank- 
ruptcy,—it cannot be treated as an act of bankruptcy ; 
but it may still be fraudulent in fact or for a volun 
consideration, in which case it is left to be dealt wit 
by the statute of Elizabeth. 


It is obvious that the protection given by section 133 | 





of the Bankruptcy Act of 1849 cannot have much force 
for holders of bills of sale, as regards the questions we 
have been considering. If a bill of sale is an act of 
bankruptcy as regards the donor of it, it is almost 
impossible to conceive a case in which the donee 
could take it without notice of those circumstances. 
Even if he dic, that would not help him as transactions 
in themselves acts of bankruptcy are not protected by 
this section, the object of it being to protect transactions 
in themselves valid, and to prevent their being affected 
by prior acts of bankruptcy (Hall v. Wallace, 10 L. J. 
N. S. Ex. 133, 7M. & W. 353; Belcher v. Magnay, 
13 L. J. N.S. Ex. 49, 12 M. & W. 102). 

An assignment of all a person's effects for the benefit 
of creditors will be just as much an act of bankruptcy 
as though it had been given to a creditor individually. 
But sect. 68 of the Bankruptcy Law Consolidation Act, 
1849, enacts, “ That if any aoe trader (i. e. those men- 
tioned in sect. 67) shall execute any conveyance or as- 
signment by deed of all his estate and effects to a trustee 
or trustees for the benefit of all the creditors of such 
trader, the execution of such deed shall not be deemed 
an act of bankruptcy, unless a petition for adjndication 
of bankruptcy be filed within three montlis from the 
execution thereof: provided such deed shall be executed 
by every such trustee within fifteen days after the exe- 
cution thereof by the trader, and the execution by the 
trader and by every such trustee be attested by an at- 
torney or solicitor, and notice thereof be given within 
one month after the execution thereof by such trader, in 
case such trader reside in London or within forty miles 
thereof (to be measured in a straight line from point to 
point, as the crow flies: Lake v. Builer, 24 L. J. N. 8S. 
Q. B. 273; Duignan v. Walker, 28 L. J. N.S. Ch. 867), in 
the London Gazette, and also*in two London daily news- 
papers, and in case such trader does not reside within forty 
miles of London, then in the Zondon Gazette and in one 
London daily newspaper and one provincial newspaper 
published near to such trader's residence ; and such notice 
shall contain the date and execution of such deed, and the 
name and place of abode respectively of every such 
trustee and attorney or solicitor.” 

This section need not be commented on here, further 
than to remark that it only applies to traders. It gives 
no protection to assignments executed by non-traders. 
No similar protection has been extended to ‘this latter 
class by the Bankruptcy Act of 1861, although, that 
Act has made assignments, &c., made by non-traders, as 
much acts of bankruptcy as though they had been exe- 
cuted by traders. 

As to trust deeds for the benefit of creditors, when 
these are desired to bind non-assenting parties, see sects. 
192-200, Bankruptcy Act, 1861, and see thereon 
Walter v. Adcoch, 31 L. J. N. 8. Ex. 689. 

Sect. 126 of the Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 
1849, enacts, “‘ That if any bankrupt, being at the time 
insolvent, shall (except upon the marriage of any of his 
children, or for some valuable consideration) have con- 
veyed, assigned, or transferred to any of his children, or 
to any other person, any hereditaments, offices, fees, 
annuities, leases, goods or chattels, or have delivered or 
made over to any such person any bills, bonds, notes, or 
other securities, or have transferred his debts to any 
other person, or into any other person’s name, the Court 
shall have power to order the same to be sold and dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the creditors under the bank- 
ruptcy ; and every such sale shall be valid against the 
bankrupt, and such children and persons, and against 
all persons claiming under him.” 


Wuen a Birt or SAre 18 4 Fravpvutent PrRererEence. 


“If a bankrupt, knowing himself to be on the eve of 
bankruptey, voluntarily give or assign goods, money, or 
other property tu one of his creditors with a view to giving 
him a preference over the others, such assignment or trans- 
fer is void as inst the other creditors, and upon the 
bankruptcy of the debtor his assignees may recover the 
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property from the creditor thus preferred. It is not, 
indeed, prohibited by any particular statute, but it is 
deemed void as being a fraud upon the bankrupt laws.” 
(Arch, Bank., by Flather, 11th ed. 307, citing Crosby v. 
Crouch, 2 Camp. 166, 11 East. 256; Alderson vy. Temple, 
4 Burr. 2235, 1 W. BL. 660.) 

That is a very plain, and, for the present purpose, suf- 
ficient statement of what constitutes a fraudulent pre- 
ference. A bill of sale is not the form in which a frau- 
dulent preference is generally accomplished. And more 
than that, a creditor desiring to be paid. must be 
very ill advised if he attains ‘his object by means of a 
fraudulent preference. Payment or satisfaction under 
pressure is not a fraudulent preference. (Edwards v. 
Glyn, 28 L. J.N. S. Q. B. 350: “ To constitute a fraud- 
ulent preference, the insolvent should be the moving 
pe "; per Hatehell, Irish Comm., in Re Leary, 

f a creditor wishes to get a preference, he will use 
this pressure, and then the preference is no longer 
fraudulent. ‘This will, one should think, expressly be 
the case where the transaction is so deliberate as to in- 
volve the preparation of a bill of sale. Still a bill of 
sale may be a fraudulent preference. Let us, therefore, 
briefly notice how this danger is distinguished from that 
under the statute of Elizabeth, and from that under the 
portpa of the bankruptcy law just considered. As we 

ave seen (ante, p. 81) a bill of sale is protected from 
the statute of Elizabeth when supported by no more con- 
sideration than a pre-existing debt. This is not so when 
the transaction assumes the shape of a fraudulent prefer- 
ence. Again, under the bankruptcy statutes, we have seen 
(ante p. 122, et. seg.) that in order to render a bill of sale 
void as an act of bankruptcy in itself, it must be a con- 
veyance which will render the donor insolyent and 
unable to pay his creditors in the ordinary way. This is 
not so when the transaction assumes the shape of a 
fraudulent preference ; for a small portion of the debtor's 
effects may be applied in accomplishing a fraudulent 
preference. Accordingly, when there is a clear case_of 
fraudulent preference against a bill of sale, this is the 
most comprehensive and absolute objection that there 
can be to it; but it is not often that such a case will be 
able to be shown, and only assignees in bankruptcy are 
in a position to shew it. 


As TO THE REPUTED OwnersHip CLAUSE. 


Section 125 of the Bankrupt Law Consolidation Acts 
1849, empowers the Bankruptcy Court to sell for the 
benefit of the creditors, any goods or chattels which are 
with the consent of the true owner, in the possession 
order, or disposition of a bankrupt. This is the cele- 
brated reputed ownership clause, and its words are as 
follows :— 

“If any bankrupt at the time he becomes bankrupt 
shall, by the consent and permission of the true owner 
thereof, have in his possession, order, or disposition any 
goods or chattels whereof he was reputed owner, or 
whereof he had taken upon him the sale, alteration, or 
disposition as owner, the Court shall have power to order 
the same to be sold and disposed of for the benefit of 
the creditors under the bankruptcy: provided that no- 
thing herein-contained shall invalidate or affect any 
transfer or assignment of any ship or vessel, or any 
share thereof, made as a security for any debt or debts, 
either by way of mortgage or gs Sas duly regis- 
tered according to the provisions of an Act 8 & 9 Vict. 
intituled ‘An Act for the registering of British Vessels,’ 
or any of the Acts therein mentioned.” 

I do not propose minutely to examine this section. Its 
provisions do not in any manner affect bills of sale in their 
inception. No safe-guard can be made against it except 
by immediately taking public possession. My object in 
these papers is principally to show what may be done, and 
what should be avoided by the draftsman ; and inciden- 
tally to show how his labours, if unskilful, may be ren- 
dered null. When he has exerted the most consummate 


skill his exertions may be rendered fruitless by the ope- 





ration of the reputed ownership clause. This will, how- 
ever, be no fault of his, and when the case arises it will 
strictly and properly be within the ordinary jurispru- 
dence in bankruptcy, and as such, the subject will be 
best studied in some of the numerous works, already be- 
fore the profession, which treat of it. [I Geandliiety 
refer the reader to Shelford’s Bankruptcy, third edition, 

. 242, et seg.; Petersdorff's Principles and Practice of 

ankruptcy, p. 83, e¢ $eq.; Archbold’s Bankruptcy, by 
Flather, eleventh edition, p. 253, e¢ seq. See also hereon 
Roscoe's Digest, Evidence at Nisi Prius, tenth edition, 
p- 744, et seg.; Addison on Contracts, fifth edition, p. 275, 
et seq; Addison on Torts, p. 207, et seg.; Selwyn’s Nisi 
Prius, eleventh edition, 232, e¢ seg.] My remarks will, 
therefore, be very brief. 

I think it is an exceedingly difficult question to deter- 
mine whether under the new Bankruptcy Act the re- 
puted ownership clause does or docs not apply to non- 
traders. I am not aware that this point has ever been 
noticed in any of the discussions on this subject. Its 
practical importance demands a close inquiry. 

Under the old system which dealt with traders and 
non-traders under two different species of jurisprudence, 
treating the first as bankrupts, the second as insol- 
vents,—the point before us was provided for as regards 
non-traders by statutes wholly distinct from the bank- 
ruptcy statute. In insolvency prison cases the point 
was provided for by sect. 57, 1& 2 Vict. c. 110; in 
county court protection cases the point was provided 
for by sect. 17, 7 & 8 Vict. c. 96. But Schedule G. to 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1861, has abolished both these — 
sections, and now the goods in the reputed ownership of 
non-traders must be dealt with, if at all, under the 
125th section of the Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 
1849, above set forth. 

Now it is quite clear that this section did not apply to 
non-traders down to the ing of the Bankruptcy Act 
1861. But section 69 of that Act says, “all debtors 
whether traders shall be subject to the provisions of 
this Act,” and then follow clauses defining the Acts of 
bankruptcy which a non-trader may commit. But no- 
where is it said in terms that the reputed ownership 
clause shall apply to non-traders. The words “if any 
bankrupt,” in the repnted ownership clause, down to the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1861, meant a trader liable to and who 
hadactually become bankrupt. Can they now be extend- 
ed to mean so wholly different a class of persons as non- 
traders whose case was formerly provided for by clauses 
different in form and unlike in substance, end who can 
now only be made bankrupt ina peculiar manner? Itis 
impossible to entirely escape from the force of those 
arguments. Still sect. 232 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
1861, says that that Act, and the unrepealed portions of 
the Act, 1849, “shall be construed together as one Aci.” 
This seems to throw the balance of reasoning the other 
way, and reading the reputed ownership clause together 
with the Act of 1861, it is probable that it will be held 
that the words “if any bankrupt,” will now mean, 
“if any bankrupt, whether trader or non-trader,” .&c. 
Ibere leave this point to the judgment of the reader. 








EQUITY. 


Wire's equity ™ SETTLEMENT.—A ager agreed 
to assign by way of mortgage property to which his 
wife was uated for an ae of pe oaks ls and sub- 
ey became insolvent. 

eld, that the transaction was valid to the extent of 
the husband's life interest, and must prevail against the 
claim by the wife to have a provision made by way of 
settlement out of the mortgaged property.—Durham y. 
Crachles, V.C. W., 11 W. Kt. 138. 


RaILway COMPANY—AGREEMENT WITH PROMOTERS.— 
Although the promoters of an intended railway may 
enter into a valid and binding agreement with the land- 
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owners along the course of the proposed line for the 
purchase of their lands, in the event of the Act being 
obtained, at a certain price, yet any proceedings by the 
poms: Aa uire the yl under their compulsory 

wers Notice to treat, and entering into possession 
arte: one 85 of the Lands Clauses Act) will preclude 
them from enforcing the ent against the land- 
owner.—The Bedford and Cambridge Railway Company 
v. Stanley, V. C. W., 11 W. R. 139. 

VoLUNTARY INSTRUMENT—COVENANT TO TAKE EFFECT 
AFTER DEATH—S. having by his will disposed of his 
property in a particular way, by a settlement subse- 
quently executed transfers a large sum into the names 
of himself and a trustee, but receives the greater part 
for his own use. The trustee then pays the balance in 
his hands into court, and some doubt being expressed as 
to S.’s capacity, he settles that fund, giving himself and 
his wife a joint cones of appointment, with a power to 
himself in default to appoint by will, with remainder in 
default to the survivor of himself and his wife abso- 
lutely. 8. then by an instrument with one witness, to 
which two of the trustees of the settlement are parties, 
reciting the settlement, covenants with the trustees that 
his devisees or heirs, executors or administrators, shall 
after his death, on being satisfied that all debts are paid, 
convey and assign all his realty and personalty to whi 
he or any one in trust for him shall at his death be 
seised or entitled to or for a beneficial interest, or which 
he shall have disposed of by his will, to his trustees, 
who thereby accept the trust, in trust to pay debts, 
funeral, &c., expenses, and costs, to convert in their dis- 
cretion, and transfer the unconverted mal, and the 

roduce of the converted parts to his wife if living at 
is death, and if dead to his next of kin. 

Held, that this instrument was a deed and valid, and 
the fact that it was voluntary made no difference. 

Also, that the intention of the framers of the Wills 
Act was that a will should only be revoked by a will, 
and not by a deed. 

That the instrument entitled the party claiming under 
it, if there was a breach of the covenant, to recover 
damages by an actiqn, distinguishing between the 
amount of the obligation of their assets, and the amount 
of the assets applicable to this satisfaction, although it 
might exceed the whole assets applicable, and if it did, 
it was only applicable pro tanto. 

Where a testator by a deed, executed subsequent to 
the will, reserves to himself a power of appointment by 
will, and then covenants by deed that his heirs and exe- 
cutors shall make over all his property to the trustees 
of that deed of covenant on certain trusts, the power 
a on the subject of the will, which is assets for 

e benefit of volu: covenantees under the deed of 
eovenant.— Patch vy. Shore, V.C. K., 11 W. B. 142. 


Pustic company.—Uxrra vires—A public com- 
'y exceeding its legislative limits cannot be restrained 
y injunction at the suit of a co-rival co; y, which 


does not allege that it has sustained some private injury 
by such excess, though the acts complained of may be 
injurious to the public interest.— Stockport D. W. Com- 
pany v. Mayor of Manchester, L. C., 11 W. R. 156. 


PRESUMPTION OF DEATH DURING SEVEN YEARS.— 
Where a party who takes under a will has not been 
heard of for seven years, the testator having died after 
three years had eiapsed, and advertisements issued on 
the death of the testator failing to produce any informa- 
tion, such legatee must be assumed to have survived the 
testator, and cannot be presumed to have died at any 
particular period during the seven years—Dunn vy. 
Snowden, Vc. K,, 11 W. R. 160. 

Rauwar ee ag ee sto) 3 8 
ouT oF court.—A railway company take ° 
—— parties for life and in remainder under a 

1, and pay the purchase-money into court. After 
contract and before payment in, buildings 


are erected 





on the remaining land, and all parties entitled petition 
for payment out to ‘defray the expense of such erec- 
tions. On uction of an affidavit showing a great 
benefit to the estate by expending in building instead 
of investing in the funds, order for pa: t out made. 
—Re Partington's Trust, V. C. K., 11 W. RB. 160. 


Wiuit—Constructios—Powsr—Exection.— B. by 
his will gives all the residue of his estate that he may 
die possessed of, including the funds which shall be in 
the names of the trustees of his iage settlement, 
which he directs shall be considered part of his resi- 


duary persoual estate, to trustees upon trust for his wife 
for ife, and afterwards to his daughter, her husband 
and children. The testator had a power of intment 
by deed or will, and was entitled at his h toa 
moiety of his settlement funds as of a 


deceased child who had attained a vested interest. 
Held, that he did not intend to exercise the power or 


put-his daughter to her election, but to di only of 
the moiety to which he was himself entitled —Re Bid- 
well's Se V.C. K., 11 W. RB. 161. 


Bit BY AGENT AGAINST HIS PRINCIPAL.—An agent 
may maintain a bill for an account agai is pri ; 

Although in al, relief in matters of unilateral 
account is the subject of an action at law, the courts of 
law and equity have concurrent jurigdiction im such 
matters ; and where it appeared that the evidence neces- 
sary to taking a unilateral account was in the possession 
of the defendant, it was held on demurrer that the 
plaintiff was entitled to an account in equity.— Shepard 
v. Brown, V. C. 8., 11 W. B. 162. 


Tames Conservancy Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Vicr. c. 
cxivi.)—Pusiic nursance— Private gicut.— The 
Conservators of the River Thames, appointed by the 
Thames Conservancy Act, 1857, were empow by 
that Act, “as t deemed necessary for the conve- 
nience of the public, to erect at any a ae 
piers or landing places of such form and co as 
they should deem most advantageous to the public, and 
causing the least obstruction to the navigation of the 
‘ "*hames.” 

They were also empowered to remove piers or landing 
slasen’ pooviied that whenever they should remove or 
obstruct the free use of any existing public stairs they 
should cause some ly convenient public stairs to be 
erected in place of the stairs so shut up and removed. 

The Act also contained a clause saving the 
rights, &¢., of owners or occupiers of s, &e., on the 
banks of the Thames :— 

I. Held that, although certain piers in course of 
erection by the conservators would injuriously affect the 
public right of navigating the river, the conservators 
were fully empowered by their Act to determine the 
— of public convenience or inconv and 
that this Court would not interfere with them in the 
exercise of their discretion. 

II. Held also that, although the conservators had 
in erecting their piers obstructed the ftee use of 
ancient public stairs, and had not as provided 
equally convenient stairs for the public, the Act did 
not make the provision of new stairs a condition prece- 
dent to the removal of the old, so as to afford any ground 
for the interference of a Court of Equity. 

IH. Held also, that as the access from the river to 
the several wharves, &c., had not been entirely blocked 
up, but merely rendered more difficult from the ob- 
struction to the general navigation of the river created 
by these new piers, the riparian owners could not allege, 
as a private injury within the saving clause of the Act, 
a nuisance authorised by the Act, and suffered by them 
in common with the general public. , 

Observations upon Rose v. Groves, 5 M. & G. 613.— 
Attorney-Gen y. The Conservators of the River 
Thames, V.C. W., 11 W. BR. 163. 
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COMMON LAW. 


WARRANT OF ATTORNEY OVER TEN YEARS OLD.— On an 
application for leave to enter up judgment on a warrant 
of attorney more than ten years old, it is for the plaintiff 
to satisfy the Court that there was good consideration. 
And if the defendant shows a bar, primd facie valid, as 
a certificate of discharge by bankruptcy, it is for the 
plaintiff to show sufficient ground for believing it can be 
avoided or defeated. 

And where, in such a case, the plaintiff himself made 
no affidavit of the original consideration, or that he had 
not had notice of the bankruptcy, and his attorney onl 
made an affidavit of mere hearsay as to gaming—whic 
the defendant denied—the Court refused leave to enter 
up judgment. —Sherburne vy. Lord Huntingtower, Q. B., 
11 W. KR. 145. 


SUING A FOREIGNER RESIDENT ABROAD.—In an action 
inst a foreigner resident abroad, leave having been 
given by a judge to proceed against him as if personal 
service had been effected, on an affidavit of a cause of 
action for work and labour arising in this country, the 
plaintiff, on an application to the Court, made an affida- 
vit that the orders were given in this country by certain 
persons who were afterwards recognised by the defendant, 
in certain conversations abroad, as his agents. * 

Held, that, although this was denied by the defendant, 
there was sufficient evidence to satisfy a judge of a cause 
of action within the jurisdiction.— Glover v. Persigny, 
Q. B., 11 W. R. 146. 


ORDER ON CONDITION OF PAYMENT OF MONEY INTO 
couRT—EFFECT OF IN EVENT OF BANKRUPTCY.—The 
defendant in an action obtained an order for a commis- 
sion to examine witnesses abroad, on condition of paying 
a ‘certain sum into court, but took no further steps be- 
yond paying the money into court. He afterwards be- 
came bankrupt, and the plaintiff obtained a verdict for 
a larger sum than was paid into court. 

Held, that he was entitled, as against the assignees, to 
have the money paid out of court to him.—Murray v. 
Arnold, Q. B., 11 W. R. 147. 


Detinve—Lizn—Sa.vaGE—GENERAL AVERAGE.—C., 
being owner of certain copper ore, employed T. to carry 
it in his barge from Liverpool to Birkenhead, and de- 
liver it to L. to be crushed, I. having undertaken to 
indemnify C. against all risk in transit. The barge 
having been sunk in the transit by reason of foul 
weather, T’. asked C. whether he, T., should raise the 
ore, and was told that C. had nothing to do with it, and 
that T. had better see L., who had the management of 
it. L.,on being applied to, said that he was insured, 
and that T. must go to the insurer for orders. The 
insurer told T. he had better go on with it, and do the 
best he could for him. TT’. then raised the ore, and con- 
veyed it to Birkenhead. C. tendered to T. the amount 
due for the carriage of the ore to Birkenhead, but T. on 
demand refused to give up the ore to C., T. claiming a 
lien on it. 

Held, that C. had done nothing to estop him from 
claiming the ore as owner ; that T. had no claim against 
C. for raising the ore; and that T. could claim no lien 
for general average or salvage.—Castellain v. Thompson, 
Q. B., 11 W. R. 147. 


NEGOTIABLE SECURITY GIVEN TO CREDITOR.—A bill of 
exchange given by a bankrupt after the 12 & 13 Vict. c. 
106, and before the 24 & 26 Vict. c. 134, under the circum- 
stances contemplated by the 202nd section of the former 
Act is void ab initio, and cannot be sued on by an innocent 
indorsee for value to whom it has been indorsed after 
the 24 & 25 Vict. c. 134, the repeal mentioned in sect. 
230 of the latter Act not affecting such a case, and sect. 
166 of the latter Act not having a retrospective effect. 
—Read v. Wiggins, C. P., 11 W. R. 148. 


NEGLIGENT DRIVING—RESPONSIBILITY OF MASTER.—A. 


notwithstanding that it be done wilfully, if it be done 
within the scope of his employment, and in-executing 
the matter for which he is engaged. , 

The driver of an omnibus plying between P. and K., 
whilst plying between those places, wilfully and con- 
trary to express orders from his master, pulled across the 
road in order to obstruct the progress of the plaintiff's 
omnibus; and in so doing injured one of the horses of 
the plaintiff's omnibus. ‘The reason for his act, as he 
stated, was to serve the plaintiff's driver as that 
person had served him. In an action for negligence 
the jury were directed in aceordance with the propdsi- 
tion above, and that, if the act of driving across to 
obstruct the plaintiff's omnibus, although a reckless 
driving, was, nevertheless, an act done in the course of 
the driver's service, and to do that which he thought 
best for the interest of his master, the master was re- 
sponsible; that his liability depended upon the con- 
duct of the servant in the course of his employment, and 
that the orders given to him not to obstruct were imma- 
terial. 

Held (Wightman. J., dissentiente, and Crompton, J., 
dubitante), that the master was responsible; aud that 
the direction was right. 

Held, by Wightman, J., that the driver had been 
guilty of a wilful and unjustifiable act not within the 
scope of his employment, for which the master was not 
responsible, and that the direction was wrong.—Limpus 
v. The London General Omnibus Company (Limited), 
Ex. C., 11 W. R. 149. 





COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH. 

(Sittings at Nisi Pris, at Guildhall, before Mr. Justice 

CROMPTON and a common jury.) 

Dec. 20.—Thewles v, Mumford.—In this case, which was 
an action for seduction, after the learned judge had summed 
up, the jury retired and were locked up from one o'clock till 
ten at night, through the obstinacy of one juryman who 
would not yield his opinion to the other eleven, During their 
deliberation several angry altercations took place between 
them, in the course of which the obstiiate man struck a 
brother juryman, and afterwards hurled a chair at him. At 
last the others, feeling so much annoyed and disgusted at his 
conduct, set on him, and in the course of the scrimmage got 
him against the door, The usher in charge thinking they 
were knocking for him opened the door and the juryman fell 
on his back, with his head out on the passage. At ten o’clock 
they were called into cuurt, and it being found they were not 
likely to agrec, they were discharged without giving a verdict. 

Dec. 22.—This morning one of the jurymen who was locked 
up on Saturday night addressed his Lordship, stating that he 
had read the report in the newspapers of the proceedings that 
took place in the jury room, and he suppdésed his lordship had 
read it also. He applied to have steps taken to prevent the 
gentleman complained of from sitting as a juryman any more. 
Upon his entering the room he positively refused to listen to 
the other jurymen, who endeavoured to convince him that his 
opinion of the case was wrong, and later in the evening he 
hurled a chair at another gentleman’s head. 

His LorpsuiP said, that no doubt, from what he had been 
told, the gentleman complained of had acted in a manner 
that would meet with the disapprobation of his brother jury- 
men. . He, however, did not think the Court could interfere in 
acase whore the judge had left before the disturbance took 
place. Had the Court been sitting at the time, probablya jury- 
man acting in such a manner would have’ been liable to be 
charged with contempt of Court. As the matter stood, he 
declined to interfere. 

The juryman then withdrew. 

WINTER ASSIZES. 
Home Ciecvir. 
HERTFORD, 

Dec. 19.—This was comniission day for a gaol delivery for 
Hertfordshire. There has not been a winter assize in this 
county for a great many years, and the present gaol calendar 
would hardly seem to warrant such a course being taken, as 
there were only about twenty prisoners for trial, and the greater 
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Norrotk Crrovir. 
AYLESBURY. 

Dec. 18.—The commission was opened in this town to-day 
by Mr. Baron Bramwell. The calendar contained the names 
of twelve persons, several of whom were charged with serious 
offences, 

Western Crrcuit. 
TAUNTON. 

Dec. 18.—Mr. Justice Byles opened the commission in this 

town to-day. The calendar contained a list of 26 prisoners, 


os 


SHERIFFS’ COURT. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner Kerr. ) 

In a recent case which was appointed to be tried by a jury, 
when the names of the jurymen were called only two answered, 
and they were directed to go into the box. His Honour ex- 

his ‘surprise that out of ten jurymen summoned only 
two should have responded to the oall; and Mr. Aikman (Chief 
Bailiff), on referring to the list stated that some mistake must 
have been made, as the returns were “ all gone awey,” It ap- 
peared however that a street had been altered, and houses 
pulled down since the formation of the list, so that no blame 
attached to the summoning officer. 

Mr. Buchanan.—I have no objection as far as defendant is 
concerned to have the case heard by two jurymen. 

Mr. .—-And I am quite agreeable for the plaintift. 

His Honovur.—Ah! but suppose the two in the box happen 
to differ in opinion, we shall never get a decision. 

Mr. Buchanan.—Perhaps we can get a jury from the body 
of the court, 

The Chief Bailiff appealed to disinterested parties to come 
forward _ serve in the interests of justice, but the appeal was 
ineffectual, 

His Hoyour.—Then the case must stand over to a future 
day. I am very for the parties, but the fault does not 
lie with us. If there had been three jurymen I should not 
—_ minded taking the case, but it is impossible to try it out 

ith two. 





BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


Denror 1x CUstopr—Jurispiction or County Courts. 
Re Coombs, Q. B., 11 W. R. 114. 

On two or three former occasions we referred to this 
case in its earlier stages as raising a question of some 
importance to country lawyers, and also as an illustra- 
tion of the confusion and uncertainty which characterise 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1861. The question itself is 
simple enough, and it has now been decided by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, so far as it was raised in the 
case. On the 20th of May last a prisoner, who was in 
Cardiff Gaol for a debt above £300, filed his petition in 
the county court of Cardiff in formd is under 
sect. 98. On the 23rd of May he was adjudicated a 
bankrupt there, and the proceedings were then trans- 
ferred to the county court at Swansea. The judge of 
that court, however, refused to entertain the matter, 
and dismissed the case for want of jurisdiction. Upon 
the petition being taken back to the judge of the Cardiff 
court, he refused to receive it or to discharge the 
debtor, and the question now came before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench on an application for a mandamus. The 
88th section of the Act requires every petition to be 
filed and prosecuted in the Court of Bankruptcy within 
the district in which the debtor has resided for six 
months next preceding the petition. The 98th section 
enables a prisoner for debt to petition “the proper 
court.” The 94th section enacts that out of the metro- 
politan district a debtor who “ verily believes ” his debts 
to be under £300 is to file his petition in the county 
court in the district in which he has resided for six 
months, unless he is in custody, and then in the county 
court of the district in which he isin custody ; ‘* but such 
court, if it make adjudication, shall transfer the proceed- 
ings to the county court in which the debtor, if not in 
custody, would have been — to petition.” In this: 
case the petitioner had brought himself within the letter 


of the 94th section by “ verily believing” his debts to be 





under £300. At the time of the passing of the Act we 
called attention to the difficulties which would be found 
in the practical working of such an enactment. It 
turned out that in fact the debts were over £300, and 
the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench was as 
follows :-— 

The Court were all of opinion that the petition had not been 
rightly removed to the county court of Swansea, for the 
clauses as to transfer of petitions related tors different class of 
cases—under £300. But as to what court, when the petition 
had been filed, had jurisdiction to proceed thereon, they said 
there was great doubt, and they abstained from expressing an 
opinion. The construction of the Act, in this respect, was 
beset with such serious difficulties as could only be cleared up by 
legislative declaration. The court in the district in which the 
debtor was in custody might have power to grant protection, 
but after protection all was in doubt. On the other hand, it 
might be that the district court of bankruptey was the proper 
court in which to file the petition, but then there was no pro-. 
vision for transferring it to the court of the district where the 
debtor was in custody. All thatthe Court could say was, that 
here the proceedings had been wrongly removed; and that: the 
county court of the district of the debtor’s previous residence 
had no jurisdiction. 

Numerous other difficulties arising upon the construc- 
tion of these sections are pointed out in Mr. Stroud’s 
little work on county court practice in bankruptcy. 





Composition DeEp.—The registration of a deed of 
composition is not conclusive evidence that all the con- 
ditions required by the 192nd section of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1861, have been complied with. 

A cessio bonorum is not essential to the validity of a 
composition deed under the 192nd section. 

It is, however, essential that the deed shall be for the 
benefit of all the creditors, and not only of those’ who 
have signed the deed.—Re Rawlings, L. J., 11 W. RB. 
157. 

—— The Court of Bankruptcy has jurisdiction to 
order the discharge from custody of a debtor who has 
executed a deed of composition within the 192nd sec- 
tion of the Bankruptcy Act, 1861. 

The word “ creditors” in the 192nd section extends 
to secured creditors as well as those unsecured. ‘The 
secured creditors must therefore be taken into account 
in estimating the necessary proportion of assents without 
regard to their securities. 

The deed must -be for the benefit of all the creditors, 
and not only for those who execute it-—-Re Shettle, ° 
L. J., 11 W. R. 158. 





COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner GouLBURN. 

Dec. 20.—In re Capp—The bankrupt is clerk to one of the 
judges, and has a salary of £600 a-year. Mr. Lawrance asked 
that the case might be adjourned with a view to the creditors 
consenting to it being taken out of court on the bankrupt enter- 
ing into an undertaking to set aside £300 a-year towards the 
liquidation of his debts. 

The Court acceded. 





COMPANIES’ LAW. 

Winpina-up—EXxkcuUTION BY JUDGMENT CREDITOR.— 
Where, on the day on which a winding-up order was 
made, but before the order was pronounced, a judgment 
creditor of the company issued a fi. fa. against the 
effects of the company, but before the execution was 
levied the official liquidator was in possession of such 
effects under the order, the Court granted an injunction 
to restrain the creditor and sheriff from proceeding to 
execution.— Re Waterloo Life, Education, C , and 
Sey Relief Assurance Company (2), M. R., 11 W.R. 
159. 

JOINT ‘sTOCK COMPANY — INSURANCE COMPANY, 





MEANING OF—ReGIstRATION,—A company completely 
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registered under 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110, formed, not for the 
purpose of insurance only, but for that purpose, and also 
the granting of endowments, annuities, assurances during 
sickness, and loans, is a ‘‘ company formed for the purpose 
of insurance,” within the meaning of 20 & 21 Vict. c. 
14, s. 27, and may sue at law or in equity without being 
registered, under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, 1856, 
1857. 

Zhe London Monetary Advance and Life Assurance 
Company (Limited ) v. Smith, 3 H. & N. 543, overruled. 
—The London and Provincial Provident Society vy. 
Ashton, Ex. C., 11 W.R. 152. 








DIVORCE AND MATRIMONIAL LAW. 


Evipence — STaTsMENTS OF PATIENT TO MEDICAL 
MAN.—Statements in writing by a patient to a medical 
man describing the symptoms of the illness upon which 
the medical man has advised the patient are not admis- 
sible in evidence.— Witt v. Witt, 11 W. R. 154. 

ParticuLars— CHARGE OF ADULTERY.—The Court 
ordered particulars to be given of a ch of adultery 
on divers occasions between the Ist of January, 1862, 
and the 30th of October, 1862, at divers places in Bristol 
and the neighbourhood unknown to the petitioner, on an 
affidavit that the petitioner was unable to give particulars. 

It is the practice to ask for an order for particulars by 
summons before the judge in chambers, and not by mo- 
tion in open court. 

Where such an order is obtained upon motion in court 
the extra costs incurred by proceeding by motion instead 
of by summons will not be allowel iioes v. Higgs, 
11 W. R. 154. 

MargiaGE or WARD In CHanceRY—SeEpPaRATION BY 
ORDER OF THE CourT or Cuancery.—A boy of sixteen, 
a ward in Chancery, married a prostitute of twenty- 
cight and upwards. Soon after the marriage they were 
separated by order of the Court of Chancery, and the 
husband was sent abroad. No provision was made for 
the wife, and her applications to the husband’s family 
for assistance were rejected. A few months after the 
separation she returned to a life of prostitution. The 
Court held that there had been no desertion or separa- 
tion without reasonable excuse, and pronounced a decree. 
—Beavan vy. Beavan, t1 W. R. 155. 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 

In answer to ‘‘a law student ” on preliminary examinations, 
whose letter appeared in to-day’s Solicitors’ Journal, I beg to 
inform him that at the P. E. last October I had to write short 
lives of illustrious persons in English history, and a short ac- 
count of the state of England under William the Conqueror, 
and the feudal system; also a short sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Reformation under Henry the Eighth. 

In geography I had to trace the course of several of the 
rivers of England, to write a short geographical description of 
one of two countries chosen by the examiners, and to state the 
shortest route from London to St. Petersburgh. 

These are the style of questions asked by the English ex- 
aminer last October, but a new English examiner has now 
been appointed, and consequently he may alter the questions. 
I should recommend a modern geography and a descriptive 
history of England. Any further information I shall be happy 
to give one who is like myseif “a law student.” 

S. C., OR ONE WHO HAS PASSED, 
Lincoln’s-inn, Dec. 20, 1862. ‘ 








TRELAND. 


We understand that Edward Parkyn Levinge, Esq., of the 
Home Circuit, brother to Sir R. G. A. Levinge, Bart., M.P. for 
the county of Westmeath, and who was called to the bar in 
Michaelmas Term, 1848,has been appointed to one of the 
puisne judgeships at Bombay. The official salary, with allow- 
ance, is estimated at £5,000 a-year. 





FOREIGN TRIBUNALS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


FRANCE. 
REGISTRATION OF DEALINGS WITH LAND. 

M. Duclos, a notary at Rennes, and deputy to the Corps Legis- 
latif, has published an interesting paper on the French 
system of registration of dealings with land. The paper is 
published at considerable length in the Journal du Notariat, 
and the following is a summary :— 

The commission appointed by the legislative body stated 
that its object was to ensure the registration of deeds and 
the truth of declarations—or in other words to create the 
resources required by the state without having recourse to new 
taxes, at the same time regulating and perfecting the admini- 
stration of landed property (propriété fonciére). Several 
amendments have been pi in this sense, ‘Those which 
M. Duclos himself submitted to the commission proposed that 
ali deeds under private sign-manual transferring the property, 
or use of moveables or immoveables, should be registered within 
fifteen days of their date, under penalty of double duty, and 
should be null if not registered within three months; that all 
sums paid above the fixed price in deeds, either public or under 
private signature, should be recoverable; and that a triple duty 
might be exacted on sums thus dissimulated. These amend. 
ments are rendered advisable by the present state of the law 
as to deeds under private sign-manual; in the case of im- 
moveable property they are allowed a delay of three months 
before registration, whereas other deeds must be registered 
within ten or fifteen days; and very often the deed under 
private sign manual is left blank, to be filled up as the parties 
please, or re-drawn at another time. In the case of moveable 
property the anomaly is still greater; public deeds are re- 
stricted to the same limits for registration under penalty of 
double duty; deeds under'‘private sign-manual, on the contrary 
are not subject to any restriction or to any penalty. It is only 
when they are to be made use of by a public deed or for the 
purposes of justice that their previous registration is necessary. 
The result is that the number of deeds under private sign- 
manual continually increases, especially in the new depart- 
ments of Savoy, where the public deeds (actes notariés) have 
diminished by one-half since the annexation, to ‘the great 
injury of the revenue. M. Duclos reckons the sum thus lost 
at more than sixty millions of francs. He states that a 
notaire of the department of the Seine-et-Oise found ninety 
out of one hundred and two deeds under private sign-manual, 
relating to an estate which had been acquired in small parcels, 
radically worthless. 

The preference of the inhabitants of the country and ot 
illiterate persons for private sign-manuals he ascribes to a de- 
sire of avoiding the various duties, stamps, registration, mort- 
gage, and transcription, on the many small tranta:tions aris- 
ing from the sub-divisions of property iu Frane3; and to a 
dread of the investigations of the notaire on the subject of the 
real price, and his observation on the danger of dissimulation. 
The consequence is they go to some scribe, who, for a small 
expense, draws up, under private sign-manual, instruments 
vicious in form as in substance, but which satisfy the need 
of the moment. 

If one wishes seriously to destroy the abuse of secret trans- 
missions of real estate, there is only this one means to be em- 
ployed. Double duty is illusory, since according to the pre- 
sent law it cannot be applied until the instruments are pre- 
sented for registration. But those private instruments remain 
secret, and they are often destroyed, after a while, and from 
thenceforth, far from preventing frauds, this penalty perpe- 
tuates it, when it has been committed, by putting an obstacle 
to its reparation. Each person ought to be free to have re- 
course to the form of a private sign-manual, and thus to avoid 
the intervention of an intermediate person to manage his affairs; 
but no one can pretend, for the nonce, to a preference of the 
law, And it would be a real preference not to subject private 
sign-manuals to the same delays as to registration, and to the 
same penalties in case of infraction as public acts. Equality 
before the law only cun be claimed for the different kinds of 
acts. It is not just and equitable to treat the person who, in 
passing contract before a notaire submits himself to the imme- 
diate payment of the tax, more severely than the one who, 
acquiring by an act under private sign-manual, eludes, for a 
greater or less period of time, the payment of this same tax- 
and often seeks the means of freeing himself from it entirely. 

Here a grave objection presents itself, without which they 
would have been all cut short in 1850, at the time when a law | 
for the reform of mortgages was projected, ‘This objection con- 
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tributed not a little to the adjournment of that reform; it 
checked many well-disposed minds. It must be frankly stated 
and dealt with. Sale, it is objected, is a contract which the 
Code Napoleon declares perfect, when the parties are agreed 
as to the thing and the price. 

It would be an attack on the liberty of conventions to de- 
clare null a deed under private sign-manual for the sole reason 
that it had not been submitted to an extrinsic formality. One 
cannot deny, especially in what concerns mutations of immo- 
vables, that there would be immense advantages in adopting 
exclusively the authentic form. Man should, however, be free, 
but on condition of submitting to taxation, to law. 

It is impossible to deny that sales, though perfect between 
the parties by their own consent, require an instrument veri- 
fying the proof, for, like leases, they cannot be proved by wit- 
nesses: the sanction of the public authorities must confirm 
them. What more natural, therefore, than that these public 
authorities, to whom one is forced to have recourse, should 
exact a previous submission to the rights of taxation, under 
penalty of nullity. 

By other considerations, which are founded on the same 
order of ideas, French law has fettered in a very different 
manner the liberty of agreements. It restricts, under penalty 
of nullity, to the authentic forms, contracts of marriage, move- 
able and immoveable donations, acceptances by posterior in- 
strument, powers of attorney (procurations) in order to sub- 
scribe these instruments; bonds, when they confer mortgages, 
however, small the debt; replevy (main/evée); consent to mar- 
riage; respectful acts (actes respectueux) and powers of attorney 
to give consent to such acts; associaticns between father and 
son; inventories after separation, decease, absence, or interdic- 
tion; alienationg of moveables or immoveables; renunciations 
of community or succession, acceptances under an inventory 
(sous bénéfice d’inventaire). M. Troplong justifies the require- 
ment of an authentic instrument from those who lend funds 
for the acquisition of immoveables on the ground that instru- 
ments under private sign-manual lend themselves with great 
facility to frauds. A loan may have been made simply; the 
borrower then buys immoveables with the money, wnd the 
lender in collusion with him may profit by this unforeseen 
circumstance, and get drawn up after the transaction an 
instrument under private sign-manual, establishing that 
the money had been originally entrusted for the pur- 
pose of buying to the detriment of third parties. Even 
those instruments under private sign-manual, which the law 
appears to favour are subject to conditions. ‘The law of 
transcription of 1855 made another step in the right direction 
by declaring all contracts not transcribed null with regard to 
third parties. The reform is, however, incomplete, and has in 
some cases augmented the evil. In the department of Doubs, 
for instance, 18,526 instruments under private sign-manual 
were actually registered during 1856-7-8, but of these only 
3,129 were transcribed, and are consequently valid. The 
documents on the administration of mortgages collected in 
1844 by M. Martin (du Nord, Garde des Sceaux) fix the 
average of the transcribed instruments at twenty in a hundred, 
or one-fifth. 

Strange to say, in the present state of the law a woman 
married under the régime de la communauté, which is the most 
common in France cannot consent to mainlevée de son hypo- 
théque legale in favour of a third party without an authentic 
act restreindre Uhypothéque legale existing for her profit against 
her husband—without a deliberation of her family council, re- 
ceived and presided over by the juge du paix of the canton, 
and confirmed by the civil tribunal of the arrondissement; but 
she can sell all her property by a simple instrument under 
private sign-manual. L'hypothégue conventionelle can only be 
accomplished by an instrument passed in authentic form, being 
but a charge on the y; but the property itself can be 
transferred by private sign manual. 

Moved by a feeling of public interést well understood the 
greater part of the nations near to France have imposed, under 
penalty of nullity, the authentic form in instruments which 
regulate the mutations of immoveables. At Hamburg, in 
Saxony, in part of Austria, and in the states on the right bank 
of the Rhine, no one is reputed owner of lands (bien fonds) until 
he has addressed himself to competent magistrates, who draw up 
the agreement which is mentioned on the register of landed pro- 
perty (registre foncier). In the Swiss cantons, the transfer of 
immoveables ought to be passed before the judge of the place in 
which they are situated. The civil code of Neuchatel, revised 
after 1848, adopts the principle, already long in use in that 
country, that no sale of immoveables can be valid without 
én authentic instrument. Sach a contract by an instru- 
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ment under private sign-manual is only equivalent to 
a promise of sale, which only confers on the 
a right of action to obtain a decree prononneing that on 
the refusal of one of them to pass the act, a judgment will 
supply its place, or to get the party condemned who refuses 
damages. ‘The promise of sale of immoveables by an instru- 
ment under private sign-manual is enjoined after a year. 
Thus every liberty is left to citizens to draw up themselves, 
with a rapidity often necessary in such transactions, the 
visional instrument of their agreement, under condition of con- 
forming to the formalities required by the law within a year, 
and thus the sale under private sign-manual does not present, 
as in France, the anomaly of a deed valid between the parties, 
but without effect towards a third. In Prussia the 
of immoveables is not complete without the inscription of an 
authentic instrument on the public registers. In the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse the sale must be a judicial act, or con- 
firmed judicially. Im Rhenish Hesse the instrument must be 
authentic, or, if under private sign-manual, the signatures 
must be legalized. In Bavaria all instruments concerning 
landed property (propriété fonciére) are reserved for notaires, 
In Belgium all instruments transferring must be 
transcribed; and only public instraments and t under 
private sign-manual recognised by justice, or before a notaire, 
are capable of transcription. This law dates from 1851, and 
the statistics of registration are the best proof of its utility. 
In Sardinia the + code prescribes strictly that all agreements 
for the transfer of property of use, of ar peer cath one 
sions reputed such, those by which they are with 
mortgages or other incumbrances, or societies, having such 
property for their object, and leases for a term exceeding nine - 
years, should be executed by public instrament, And the 
chamber of nofaires in Sardinia ex , at the time of the 
annexation, their surprise at the in ity of the French law. 
Lastly, in England the law declares null all sales of landed 
property (propriété fonciére) which are not drawn up on stamped 
paper—a tax analagous to that of registration, That great 
country is even now on the eve of a far more important im- 
provement; Lord Westbury brought before Parliament a bill 
(Westbury aurait saisi le Parlement d'un projet de bill) of 
which the object is to submit all titles to p y to the ex- 
amination of a public commission, which verify their re- 
gularity. 

M Duclos concludes by recommending some amendments i 
French law, in accordance with these views. 





REVIEWS 


An Essay on the Principles of Circumstantial Evidence, illus- 
trated by Numerous Cases. By the late WitttaM WI1LL8, 
Esq. Edited by his Son, ALFrep Witts, Esq. Fourth 
edition. Butterworth’s. 1862. ssh 
The division of labour is a law to lawyers as well as to 

political economists. To fashion wood into walking-sticks, to 
mould silver into spoons, and beat iron into horseshoes, require 
modesty, patience, and skill—modesty to choose a humble bat 
useful calling, patience to lesrn to the utmost its niceties, and 
skill that that patience may be successful at the last. Minds 
have applied themselves to the straight ruling of a plough- 
farrow that might have aspired to planning a railway. over 
stream and ravine. Some muse over what is to the thought- 
less petty and repulsive, until skill, with microscopic power, 
comes to magnify their labours to the world into results pal- 
pable and famous. Pursuits that seem insignificant, when 
successful acquire dignity. ‘The block of marble is — 
with slow and awkward blows. Fragments fall hour 
hour, day by day. The wise regret, the foolish jeer, at the 
worthless labour. Frequent failures dismay, when at last 
from a shapeless mass comes forth the human form divine. Or 
a homely kettle, neglected by the housewife, roaring uneasily, 
attracts an observant eye. Its lid half raised, its bubbling 
contents, its furious vapour escaping, suggest to that eye a 
mystery to be solved. Patiently plodding and weary, now 
hoping, now despairing, the observer watches and experiments, 
till at last the mighty force, steam, is bound, controlled, anu 
tamed. Success makes all things plain. The Toolish one 
denies that he sneered ; the wise forgets his cautiou. 

It is not, of course, given to many to be sculptors or in- 
ventors, but as much nobility of labour may be displayed by 
the brickmaker in his steady mastering the niceties of his 
manufactcre, or by the smith in ey yma rp 
tedious plates and bolts of the boiler. So in the of 
one takes as his theme the sea shore. What can he find to 
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say about it? says the unthinking. There are the sands, the 
sea, the rocks, and the sky. But no; he limits him to the 
shore, and speedily, under the microscope of his observation, 
every inch is peopled with something of wonder that has 
lived or is living. Beyond number, surpassing description, 
above comprehension, materials present themselves; Nothing 
is too small for notice. The understanding can exhaust the 
knowledge of no one thing created. It is only in the moment 
of success that it discovers that there is something, the exist- 
ence of which an hour, an instant ago, was unknown, even un- 
suspected. But if this be soin the world of nature, where facts 
can be recorded and the explorings of one advance the under- 
standing of another, where discovery once registered is a step 
onward never to recede, how much more necessary must it be 
to secure minuteness in the investigation of matters relating to 
the intellectual powers and passions of men. To discover their 
natural history, to describe their operation, to ascertain their 
laws, have been in all ages the endeavour of the wisest, with 
how little result their wrangles attest. . A vast unexplored con- 
tinent, over which thought may attempt to roam and explore, 
the track of the traveller fails to reach its midst. Toiling and 
laborious he barely penetrates its borders, and yet the magni- 
tude of nature is illustrated and surpassed. Mysteries impene- 
trable as pathless thickets, illusions tempting as mirages, 
thankless thought toilsome as a desert journey, and doubt and 
difficulty everywhere, On the borders. of this unexplored 
region a settlement has been made. It is the domain of the 
law. It lays down rules to check bad passfons and restrain 
wicked motives. It cannot define them, it therefore inflicts 
penalties on the acts that are evidence of their existence. Our 
musing has brought us toour own familiar ground, and we may 
look around us and behold that same subdivision and minute 
attention which we see in most fields of the wide realm of in- 
quiry. Qn all sides we find subjects, heads of law treated 
specially, with ingenuity and persevering industry. 

The author of the work which we are noticing is eminent 
amongst these labourers. A fourth edition of his work on 
circumstantial evidence shows that his labours have met with 
@ recognition most flattering, because it evinces the unmistake- 
able appreciation of his treatise by a learned profession. He 
died alas in the course of the preparation of a new 
edition, The fact, however ,that it was demanded, would be 
most grateful to his feelings as the author of the book. The 
conception, arrangement, and style fully justify the filial 
tribute to his memory in the preface by his son as editor, tl:at 
the work is “ the offspring of an accurate, clear, and philo- 
sophical mind.” 

In the first chapter, on evidence in general, the writer speaks 
of its effect thus (p. 14):—" It may be objected that the minds 
of men are 8o differently constituted and so much influenced 
by differences of experience and culture that the same evidence 
may produce in different individuals very different degrees of 
belief. . - It must be admitted that moral certainty 
is not the same fixed and unvarying standard alike in every 
individual; that scepticism and credulity are modifications of 
the same principle, and that, to a certain extent this objection 
is grounded in fact; but, nevertheless, the psychological con- 
siderations which it involves have but little alliance with the 
present snbject; the argument, if pushed to the extreme, would 
go to produce universal doubt and distrust, and to destroy all 
confidence in human judgment founded upon moral evidence. 
It is as impossible to reduce men’s minds to the same standards 
as it is to bring their bodies to the same dimensions; but in 
the one case, as in the other, there is a general agreement and 
similarity, any wide departure from which is instantly per- 
ceived to be eccentric and extravagant. The question is, not 
what may be the ible effect of evidence upon minds pecu- 
liarly constituted, but what ought to ‘be its fair result with 
men, such as the generality of civilized men are.” 

In his second chapter the author applies himself to an ex- 
amination of the essential characteristics of circumstantial 
evidence. He first notices the terms direct and indirect or 
circumstantial thus:—*“ Circumstantial evidence is of a nature 
identically the same with direct evidence; the distinction is, 
that by: direct evidence. is intended evidence which applies 
directly to the fact which forms the subject of inquiry—the 
Sactum prdbandum ; circumstantial evidence is equally direct 


in its nature, but, as its name imports, it is direct evidence of 
a minor fact or facts, incidental to or usually connected with 
some other fact as its accident, and from which such other 
fact is therefore inferred. A witness deposes that he saw A. 
inflict on B. a wound of which he instantly died: this is a case 
of direct evidence. B. dies of poisoning; A. is proved to have 
had malice and uttered threats against him, 


to have clan- 





destinely purchased poison wrapped in a particulsr paper and 
of the same kind as that which caused death; the paper is 
found in his secret drawer and the poison gone. ‘The evidence 
of these facts is direct; the facts themselves are indirect and 
circumstantial as applicable to the inquiry whether a murder 
has been committed and whether it was committed by A.” 
The danger in relying on circumstantial evidence is thus 
touched on:—‘“ The facts may be true and the énference 
erroneous.” ‘Its force and effect,” he says, “depend upon its 
incompatibility with and incapability of explanation or solution 
upon any other supposition than that of the truth of the fact 
which it is adduced to prove.” 

Dealing with “presumptions” as a part of this subject, 
he notices the classification of them by some as “ violent, 
or necessary; probable, or grave; and slight; and suggests 
their more precise division into “ violent, or strong, and slight,” 
adding “ we can only use these epithets as relative terms; 
and the effect of particular facts must of necessity depend 
upon the reality and closeness of the connection between the 
principal and secondary facts, and upon a variety of con- 
siderations peculiar to each individual case, and can no 
more be predicated than the boundaries can be defined of 
the separate colours which form the solar bow.” 

On the relative value of direct and circumstantial evi- 
dence the book contains many a salutary warning against 
too blind or confident a trust in either. The author handle 
Paley’s sophism ‘‘ circumstances cannot lie,” using among 
other arguments this: “that although circumstances cannot 
lie yet the narrators of them may; that like witnesses of 
all other facts, they may be biassed or mistaken, and that 
the facts, even if indisputably true, may lead to. erroneous 
inference.’ A remarkable example is the anno-domini 
water-mark usually contained in the fabric of writing paper; 
and in many instances it has led to the exposure of fraud 
in the propounding of forged as genuine instruments, But 
it is beyond any doubt that issues of paper have taken 
place bearing the water-mark of the year succeeding ‘hat 
of its distribution, Mr. Baron Alderson points out another 
source. of danger: “It was necessary to warn the jury 
against the danger of being misled by a train of circum- 
stantial evidence. The mind was apt to take a pleasure in 
adapting circumstances to one another, and even in strain- 
ing them a little, if need be, to force them to form parts of 
a connected whole; and the more ingenious the mind of the 
individual, the more likely was it, in considering such mat- 
ters, to overreach and mislead itself{—to supply some little 
link that was wanting—to take for granted some fact con- 
sistent with its previous theories, and necessary to render 
them complete.” 

While combatting indiscriminate praise of circumstantial 
evidence the author points out that as “ facts can never be 
mutually inconsistent, circumstantial evidence affords the 
means of evincing the falsehood of direct and positive affir- 
mative testimony, and even of disproving the existence of 
the corpus delicti itself, by manifesting the incompatibility 
of that testimony with surrounding and concomitant circum- 
stances of the reality of which there is no doubt” (p. 149). Of 
this he gives celebrated cases. One, too long for quotation, will 
be found on pp. 142—5. 

Two remarkable instances of wicked perjury and a too easy 
belief, on the part of the juries, in direct testimony, especially 
of the young, may be found on p. 152. “Two women were 
capitally convicted of robbing a young girl named Canning, 
and afterwards confining her under circumstances of great 
cruelty for twenty-nine days without sustenance, except a 
quartern loaf and a pitcher of water. Public odium was in- 
tensely excited against the prisoners, and they very narrowly 
escaped execution, and yet it was clearly asceriained that. the 
charge was a fabrication in order to conceal the prosecutrix’s 
misconduct during her absence from her master’s house. Can- 
ning was afterwards convicted of perjury and sentenced to 
transportation; and upon her trial thirty-eight'witnesses, most 
of them unconnected with each other, spoke to the identity of 
one of her unfortunate victims, and proved a circumstantial 
alibi. Nine persons were convicted on a charge of conspiracy 
to carry off from the house of her guardian a young lady of 
seventeen, iz order to procure her clandestine marriage with a 
young man of low condition, for whom she had formed an at- 
tachment. She gave her testimony in a manner apparently so 
artless and ingenuous that she greatly prepossessed the judge, and 
so favourably impressed the jury that they stopped the prose~ 
cutor's counsel when about to reply, and returned a verdict of 
guilty. Her story was, nevertheless, discovered to be a fabri- 
cation, for the purpose of extricating herself from the shame, 
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of her Jevity and misconduct, and she as well as a witness who 
corroborated her story were afterwards convicted of perjury.” 

To those who have been more accustomed to hear Mr. 
Weller, senior, quoted as an authority on a/ibi, perhaps it will 
give little satisfaction to hear what Sir Michael Foster says: 
“Tt must be admitted that mere alibi evidence lieth under 
a great and general prejudice, and ought to be heard with un- 
common caution ; but if it appeareth to be founded in truth it 
is the best negative evidence that can be offered; it is really 
positive evidence, which in the nature of things necessarily 
implieth a negative; and in many cases it is the only evidence 
which an innocent man can offer” (p. 167). 

In a note upon the evidence in trials for poisoning, the case 
of Eliza Fenning, which long distracted the public mind, is 
thus noticed: “ ‘he evidence against this young girl (on a 
charge of poisoning) was most unsatisfactory, and she was long 
thought to have been unjustly convicted (3 Mem. of Romilly, 
235), but it has recently been stated on good authority that 
she made a confession to a minister of religion who had her 
confidence (see the Zimes newspaper, August 5, 1857). It is 
unaccountable that the statement should have been withheld, 
and the public allowed to remain for nearly half-a-century 
under the belief that she was wrongfully executed.” 

Here will be found Courvoisier’s, Tawell’s, Palmer’s, Made- 
leine Smith’s—in fact all the most recent cases of note, as ex- 
amples of circumstantial evidence, set out and analysed, 

Our extracts have been lengthy, but we cannot forbear one 
upon the subject of infanticide, and the difficulty of detecting 
it; “It has been thought that in these cases the feelings of 
humanity have been permitted to bias the strict course of 
judicial truth, and that countenance has been given to subtle 
and strained hypotheses, for the explanation of circumstances 
of conclusive presumption. It is to be feared that this opinion 
is to some extent correct, and if so it is a conclusive proof 
that the Jaw is not in harmony with public feeling; but it may 
be doubted whether in this reproach sufficient weight has al- 
ways been given to the difficulties inseparably incidental to 
the proof of this crime, and whether, in fact, acauittals take 
place so frequently as has been supposed, where it has been so 
clearly and satisfactorily proved as entirely to dispel all doubts, 
and to produce complete and undoubting assurance. It is, 
however, well deserving of consideration whether the ends 
of public justice and social protection might not be better pro- 
moted by the abolition of capital punishment in a class of 
cases in which society will not concur in its infliction, and by 
the substitution of a minor punishment not only in the case of 
concealment of birth, but generally in all cases where death 
has been caused by the wilfvl omission of the mother to take 
the necessary means for the preservation of infant life ” (p. 270). 
It seems to us that the evil would be met by allowing a jury, 
if not convinced that there has been murder, to find guilty of 
manslanghter where the facts warrant it, as they often do. 

The cases of most difficulty are of two kinds. Those where 
though there may be a doubt whether the mother has destroyed 
life, it is evident that if she did not her want of care and 
prudence (mostly intentional) conduced to the death. The 
other kind. are those where the death has been caused by 
mechanical means, as a knife, or strangulation. In these the 
defence is either accident ur an appeal to the possibility of its 
being done unconsciously in the agony and distraction of self- 
delivery. Now in both these classes of cases, which we be- 
lieve would be found to exhaust all the questions of difficulty, 
the mother might by acting as most right-minded women do, 
in taking proper precaution, have prevented the death of the 
child, and ought therefore at least to be punished according to 
the circumstances of the case for manslaughter, having by 
wilful omission and neglect caused the death of a human being. 
In the punishment of that offence the judge has a wide discre- 
tion. is would not involve the affirming by law that the 
killing of children should henceforth be considered no murder, 
to which we think the people of this country would never 


agree, 

We quote the writer's concluding observations: “ Infalli- 
bility belongs not to man, and even his strongest degree of 
moral assurance must accompanied by the possible dan- 
ger, of mistake; but after just effect has been given to sound 
practical rules of evidence, there will remain no other source 
of uncertainty or fallacy, than that general liability to error, 
which is necessarily incidental to all investigations founded 


upon moral evidence, and from which no conclusion of the 
human judgment in relation to questions of contingent truth, 
whether based upon direct or circumstantial evidence, can be 
and entirely exempt.” 

we have done scant justice to the book, though our 
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aim has been to let it speak for itself in a few brief extracts; 
but it has been already widely known in the profession, both 
here and in America. Every effort at calm philoso; | in- 
quiry into the working of the English system of jurisprudence 
by an English lawyer should be hailed by his brethren as rid- 
ding them of the reproach they have been liable to, as fertile 
in digests and registers of decisions, but barren in inquiries 
after principle and legislative perfection, 


Lord Bacon’s Tract on Universal Justice. Translated by D. 
CAULFIELD Heron, Q.C. Second Edition. Hodges, Smith, 
& Co., Dublin. 

This is a translation of part of the third chapter of the 
eighth book of Lord Bacon's great work on the “ Dignity and 
Advancement of Learning,” together with a few notes, consist- 
ing principally of parallel passages from other works of the 
great philosopher. Mr. Heron was formerly professor of juris- 
prudence at the y aap College, Galway, and made the trans- 
lation originally for the use of the students who attended his 
lectures. We need only say that the work is as well done as 
might be expected from the reputation of the translator. Like 
the greater part of Lord Bacon’s writings, his Tract on Uni- 
versal Justice is full of sententious wisdom, and abounds in 
texts which will never cease to be applicable. Law students 
will be glad to have so important a work of the great Chan- 
cellor made easily intelligible to them, as it is in the brochure 
now before us. 








REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE LAWS 
RELATING TO THE RELIEF AND SETTLEMENT 
OF THE POOR. 


The following paper on this subject was read by C, A, 





Smitu, Esq,, solicitor, of Greenwich, at the recent meeting of 
the Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association, at Bir- 


mingham :— 

The consequences of limiting the charge for the poor to the 
occupiers of land have been seen in the present com 
state of the law as to settlement, in the contrivances of land- 
owners to avoid liability by discouraging the residence of their 
labourers in the parishes in which the land is situate, and in 
the hardships inflicted upon the poor themselves by removals 
from places where they have long resided, and where the 
fits of their labour have been expended, to the places of their 
settlement, acquired by birth or other means in early life, 
These inconveniences have been, no doubt, greatly mitigated 
by the recent.Acts giving to the poor the right of irremova- 
bility after three years’ residence, but they still exist to a great 
extent, and occasion a heavy expense to pari in the en- 
deavour to rid themselves of the burthen of maintaining the 
poor, whose claims to relief are by the existing law 
able to some other parochial district. The limitation of 
poor-rate to land has been productive, of great injustice in 
many parishes—has given rise to yA pe litigation — and 
created anomalies as to the mode of charging pro; , in- 
cidental to the tenure of land, which the courts of law find 
the greatest difficulty in reconciling with the establishment of 
any general principle’ of justice. ese anomalies arise more 
particularly out of the modern inventions, connected with our 
social and domestic cunveniences, such as gas and water sup- 
plies, railways, and other matters connected with land, and 
which, extending through several adjoining pari rend 
the apportionment of the annual value of the liable 
to assessment in the different rating districts very t of 
satisfactory adjustment, The simple remedy for this compli- 
cated system appears to be, that in lieu of the present limited 
area, of taxation the entire property of the country should be 
brought into for the support of the poor as a whole; 
and that the destitute should be sigue for, wherever they 
may be, in their time of need. The question of converting 
the maintenance of the poor into national instead of a local 
liability is not new, and the only objections of any weight 
which have been urged against it are— 

Ist. The shifting of the present incidence of taxation. 

2ndly. The difficulty of enforcing econowy in local expen- 
diture, when the furids to meet it are not raised from local 


sources, 
As to the first objection, the pane of the statute of © 
ont, ira ren : person liable e assess- 

ment, and which is only in operation by a . 
odical Act, seems to show the propen! plan weal 
merely a recurrence to the mode of charge that enact- 
ment intended to establish; and the injustice would consist, 
not in bringing other property into charge, but in continuing 
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an exemption which peculiar circumstances have temporarily; 
although for a considerable period, tended to create, 

The remaining objection is undoubtedly cne more difficult 
of solution, but one which, although not perhaps capable of 
being entirely disposed of, may admit of such material mitiga- 
tion as to render it practically unimportant. A periodical 
grant out of the national funds of the entire charge for the 
poor in the several poor law districts would probably lead to 
reckless expenditure, which no system of check could control; 
but the tendency to extravagant local outlay would be mate- 
tially diminished if the contribution by the State were only a 
grant in aid, and a substantial portion of the local expenditure 
were still to be provided for out of local means, 

Owing to the modern system of poor law management 
through the agency of boards of guardians, controlled and 
regulated by the action of the central poor law board, this 
suggestion, which would have been impracticable forty years 
ago, is now capable of being carried out in practice. 

The amount and details of local expenditure for the poor 
are now recorded and tabulated with the greatest accuracy, 
and any tendency to undue outlay is checked by the chain of 
functionaries, under whose supervision the expenditure is in- 
curred and sanctioned. 

A relieving officer must recommend, a board of local guar- 
dians order, an independent auditor sanction, and ultimately, 
if need be, a central body amenable to public opinion confirm, 
every payment, however small, made on account of the sup- 
port of the poor in every part of the country; and there is 
good reason for believing that this system, which has now pre- 
vailed for nearly thirty years, does not err on the side of over 
liberality to the pauper. 

I would, therefore, suggest that a grant in aid should be 
yearly made from the Consolidated Fund to every union in 
the kingdom, towards the expense of maintaining the poor, to 
be distributed through the agency of the poor law board, under 
certain conditions to be determined upon. This grant might 
be either a sum in gross estimated roughly asa per centage 
upon the aggregate charge for former years, or be arrived at 
by some specific calculation based upon various data connected 
with population and average expenditure. In either case the 
proportion to be contributed by the State might be two-thirds 
or three-fourths of the estimated or actual cost, leaving the 
remainder to be provided for out of local means; and in order 
to encourage economy in local expenditure an arrangement 
might be made for increasing the proportion of the Govern- 
ment grant in cases where the expenditure has been diminished 
by local efforts without undue pressure upon the poor them- 
selves. 

By a recent parliamentary return it appears that the expen- 
diture for the poor in England and Wales in the year to Lady- 
day, 1861, was £5,778,943, or rather over five millions and 
three quarters, and, no doubt, owing to the distress arising 
from the stoppage of the supplies of cotton, the amount for 
the current year will exceed six millions. 

Taking, therefore, the national grant at two-thirds, the con- 
tribution would amount to four millions, leaving two millions 
to be met by local assessment. It may be said that this will 
only mitigate the evils complained of to a certain extent, and 
leave those connected with the incidence of taxaticn as to land 
with reference to the residue of the charge untouched. This 
seems unavoidable, and, as the taxation of land must still con- 
tinue for the purpose of the highways, sewers, police, and other 
local objects, the levy of a moderate poor-rate will be but little 
felt in consideration of the important relief afforded by this 
grant in aid. 

‘A more extended and better organised system of emigration 
for females, as well as males, to our American and Australian 
colonies would also tend to relieve the pauperism to which the 
fluctuating character of our industrial pursuits renders the 
country liable, aud the temporary surplus of unemployed 
labour, instead of being wasted in unprofitable occupation in 
workhouses, might be utilised by employment on important 
public works, of a nature not likely to be undertaken with 
the ordinary appliances of national industry, and which, being 
of an exceptional kind, would not tend to derange the general 
operations of the labour market. As connected, although only 
incidentally, with this subject, I would suggest the policy of 
teaching the children of the poor in workhouses and in schools 
the elements of various trades and occupations, so that in case 
of a failure in one career of employment they may be in some 
degree prepared to transfer their industry into other channels. 
I would further suggest that another source of local aid might 
be sought in the many charitable foundations for the benefit of 
the poor throughout the country, to which no specific scheme 





of appropriation is attached by the donors or by the sanction 
of the Court of Chancery with reference to education or alms- 
houses, and it might be arranged that all funds granted 
for the benefit of the poor, in general terms or for dis- 
tribution in money, articles of food, fuel, or clothing, 
should be transferred to the Poor Law Board, and be 
applied by them on the recommendation and order of 
the guardians of the union, whence the funds arise for pur- 
poses of emigration and education in the respective localities. 
This would, in many cases, form a material item of relief to 
the rate-payers and benefit the poor by means of its application 
to special purposes not within the ordinary scope ot general 
parochial reliet. : 

Many of these funds are misapplied and wasted, and it is 
well known that richly-endowed places are always distin- 
guished by the largest proportion of pauperism, the effect of 
such endowments being to induce the idle and profligate to re- 
main to enjoy such eleemosynary relief, and,at the same time, at- 
tract persons of similar character to become parishioners in order 
to gain a claim to theimmunity from provident habits which such 
gifts are calculated to afford. 

The critical state of the unemployed operatives in the 
northern counties, owing to the lamentable civil strife in 
America, renders this subject one of more than usual im- 
portance at the present moment, and the great efforts made 
abroad as well as at home to relieve the present and 
po ong distress, and save the special locality afflicted from the 
effects of a wide spread and all-absorbing pauperism, show how 
desirable it is that some safety valve should be provided to 
meet the contingencies of such unusual pressure which may 
be expected to occur at intervals in this country. 

It wili, however, be naturally asked, how is this large addi-. 
tional demand upon the national exchequer of four millions 
per annum to be met, and out of what sources of taxation 
can it be sealised? 

The reply to this inquiry involves the verata io of the 
continuance of the property and income tax, and although it 
would be inappropriate to enter into a detailed consideration 
of this much-abused item of public revenue, the suggested plan 
cannot be properly carried into effect without incidentally re- 
ferring to it. 

Notwithstanding the expressed hopes of some as to the 
early cessation of this impost, there are but few, I believe, 
who do not feel secretly convinced that its continuance is 
likely to be coincident with the prophetic perpetuity of poverty, 
already alluded to, and that until the poor altogether cease 
from the land the property and income tax, in some shape at 
least, will never be omitted from the annual national budget. 

Indeed, apart from various admitted objections on the ground 
of unequal pressure and tendency to induce fraudulent re- 
presentations of income, this tax has the merit of a 
mating more nearly than any other fiscal impost to the desired 
test of capability to contribute to the wants of the state, and — 
includes a very large amount of protected property and in- 
come-producing power, which would otherwise escape taxation 
altogether. " 

As regards its unequal pressure, there is no tax which is 
not open, more or less, to the same objection, and in some re- 
spects it is free from imputations of unfairness, to which other 
branches of revenue are liable. 

For instance, the duty on houses falls with aggravated force 
upon the man who, with small means, is obliged by the re- 


‘quirements of a large family to reside in a capacious mansion, 


and all indirect taxation upon articles of primary importance 
presses upon the consumer with limited resources in like dis- 
proportion. 

On the other hand, the collector of prupety and income tax 
interposes at the first step of the process of realising income, and 
takes a certain share for the purposes of the State, leaving the re- 
cipient of the remainder to provide for the wants of himself and 
fami'y in the cheapest and least taxed market. In a country 
like this, forming the woild-wide entrepot for commerce, where 
wealth is daily accumulating by the employment of capital on 
a large scale, and where great fluctuations ir the’ profitable 
results of the operations of trade, and other pursuits, must be 
expected, it is surely a wise course to make the financial net 
as expansive as possible, and so as to enclose every species of 
gain in the various transactions of life, and at the same time 
render the subjects of taxation as various as may be practi- 
cable, in order that in the event of failures with regard to cer- 
tain items the elastic rebound as to others may tend to supply 
the deficiency. Thus, the financial system would range itself, 
like our constitution, under three heads—viz., customs, taxes 
dh articles of consumption, taxes on property and income; 
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the first two, savouring of indirect, the latter of direct, taxa- 
tion. As, according to the plans proposed, local taxation 
would be relieved to the extent of four millions annually, a 
gap would be left for the imposition of an additiozal pro- 
perty and income tax of the same amount, and therefore an 
increase from 9d. to 13d, in the pound would provide the 
required sum, without disturbing any interest or interfering 
with the operation of any class of industrial occupation, and 
would, moreover, through the operation of Schedules A. and 
B., continue the charge for the poor upon land, although in a 
different form, and with a generally diffused instead of a par- 
tial and local application, as at present, ‘These remarks, I 
must admit, have but. little bearirg upon the special objects of 
our professional associations, and the proposed abolition of the 
laws relating to the settlement and removal of the poor and 
reduction of poor-rate would, no doubt, operate to take from 
the profession an item of business, which in some parts of the 
country forms an important entry in the aeons ledger; 
but in the absence of any more direct legal matter to occupy 
the attention of the society, I trust the subject will be deemed 
of sufficient national importance to justify a passing notices 
and possibly these superficial observations and suggestions 
may lead others, much more competent for the task, to trace 
out some better plan to remedy the evils admitted to exist with 
respect to the present laws for regulating the provision for the 
helpless, infirm, and unemployed poor of this country. 








APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Henry Hottanp Burne, of Bath, has beeh appointed 
a commissioner to administer oaths in the High Court of 
Chancery. 

Mr. ‘Tuomas Krve, of Brightoa, has been appointed a per- 
egg commissioner for taking the acknowledgments of deeds 

y married women, for the county of Sussex. 

Mr. R. B. Sata has been appointed a clerk in Bow- 

street Police Court. 





LAW STUDENTS’ JOURNAL. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS BEFORE ENTER- 
ING INTO ARTICLES OF CLERKSHIP TO AT- 
TORNEYS AND SOLICITORS. 

Pursuant to the judges’ orders, the Preliminary Examina- 
tions in General Knowledge for the year 1863 will take 
place in the months of February, May, July, and October, 
and will comprise— 

1. Reading aloud a passage from some English author, 

2. Writing from dictation. 

3. English grammar. : 

4. Writing a short English composition, 

5. Arithmetic, A competent knowledge of the first four 
rules, simple and compound, 

6. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles. 

7. History. Questions on English history 

8. Latin, Elementary knowledge of Latin, 

9. 1. Latin. 
4. German. 5. Spanish. 6. Italiqn. 

The special examiners have selected the following books, in 
which candidates will be examined in the subjects numbered 
9 at the examinations in February and May, 1863:— 

Fepruary EXAMINATION. 

In Latin.—Sallust, Catilina; and Virgil, Aneid, Book I. 

In Greek.—Xenophon, Memorabilia. 

In modern Greek: Bexxapiov, wepi "Adixnudray xxi Tloiwiy 
prrappacmtvoy awa thy ‘Iradixty Tadeoay 1—12; or, Bevroris 
loropia ris "Apeepixts, BiBrior 0’. 

In French. — Voltaire, Charles XII.; or, P. Corneille 
Pompée. 

In German.—G6tho’s Torquato Tasso; or, Schiller’s Abfall 
der Niederlande. Ist Buch. 

In Spanish.—Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Capit. i—xx.; or, 
Dom Hartzenbusch La Coja y el Eucogido. 

In Italian.—Manzoni's Promessi Sposi, Cap. i.—x.; or, 
Torquete La Tasso’s Gerusalemme. 1st four cantos. 

May Examination, 

In Latin.—Cicero, De Amicitia, and Horace, Odes, book i. 

In Greek.—Herodotus, book i. 

In modern Greek,—Besxapiov, wepi.’Adinnadray xa) Hosviv 





2, Greek; modern or ancient. 3. French. | 





mirappacutvoy awd riy Iradixty Tadcoay, 17—30; or, Bevroris 
“Lsropia rie A pot pixts, BiBdior w. 

In French.—Voltaire, Sémiramis; or, Melisre, Le Malade 
Imaginaire. 

In German.—Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell; or, Githe’s Campagne 
in Frankreich. 

In Spanish.—Cervantes’ Don Quixote, capit. xxx.—xlv.; 
or, Fernandez de Moratin. El 8 de las Nenas. 

In Italian—Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi, cap. xii—xxii.; or, 
Torquato Tasso’s La Gerusalemme, 6, 7, 8, and 9 Cantos. 

With reference to the subjects numbered 9, each candidate 
will be examined in one language only, according to his selec- 
tion. Candidates who select Latin will be examined in both 
the works above specified. In modern Greek, French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian, candidates will have the choice of either 
of the above-mentioned works. 

Candidates are required by the judges’ orders to give one 
calendar month’s notice to the In ted ‘Law Society, as 
registrar of attorneys, of the language in which they propose 
to be examined, the place at which they wish to be examined, 
and their age and place of education, All notices and in.. 
quiries should be addressed to Mr. E. W.. Williamson, the As- 
— ee of the Incorporated Law Society, Chancery- 
ane, W.C. 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

The examiners appointed for the Intermediate Examination 
of persons under articles of clerkship to attorneys have ap- 
pointed Wednesday, the 2ist of January, at half-pust nine in 
the forenoon, at the Hall of the In Law Society, in 
Chancery- Lane, for their examination.. The examination will 
commence at ten o’clock precisely, and close at four o'clock. 

Articles of clerkship and assignment, if any, with answers 
to the questions as‘to due service, according to the regulations 
approved by the judges, must be left with the assistant secre- 
tary on or before Saturday, the 17th January. 

Candidates under the 4th section of the Attorneys Act, 
1860, may on application obtain copies of the further questions 
relating to the ten years’ service antecedent to the articles of 
clerkship. 

On the day of examination papers will be delivered to each 
candidate, containing questions to be answered in writing, 
classed under the several heads of—1. Common Law; 2. Con- 
veyancing; 3. Equity; 4. Book-keeping. 

In cases where articles and testimonials were deposited in a 
former term, they should be re-entered, the fee paid, and the 
answers completed to the time appointed for the examination. 


FINAL EXAMINATION, 

Persons applying to be admitted attorneys are required to 
attend on Wednesday the 2lst and Thursday the 22nd of 
January, at half-past nine in the forenoon, at the hall of the 
Incorporated Law Society, in Chancery-lane, in order to be 
examiined, The examination will commence at tem o'clock 
precisely, and close at four o’clock each day. 

Articles of clerkship and assignment, if any, with answers 
to the questions as to due service, according to the regulations 
approved by the judges, must be left with the Assistant Seere- 
tary on or before Saturday the 17th of January. 

Candidates under the 4th section of the Attorneys Act 
1860, may, on application, obtain copies of the further ques- 
tions relating to the ten years’ service antecedent to the articles 
of clerkship. 

Where the articles have not expired, but will expire during 
the Term, or in the vacation following such Term, the candi- 
date may be examined conditionally; but the articles must be 
left within the first seven days of Term, and answers up to 
that time, If part of the time has been served with a barrister., 
special pleader, or London agent, answers to the questions must 
be obtained from them as to the time served with each with cuch 
respectively. 

On the first day of examination papers will be delivered to 
each candidate, containing questions to be answered in writing, 
classed under the several heads of—1. Preliminary. 2. Com- 
mon and Statute Law, aud Practice of the Courts. “3. Convey- 
ancing. 

On the second day furtier papers will be delivered to each 
candidate, containing questions to be answered in—4, Equity, 
and Practice of the Courts. 5. Bankruptey, and Practice of 
the Courts. 6. Criminal Law, and Proceedings before 
of the Peace. ’ 

Each candidate is required to answer all the preliminary 
questions (No. 1); and. also to answer in three of the other 
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heads of inquiry—viz., Common Law, Conveyancing, and 
Equity. The examiners will continue the practice of proposing 
questions in Bankruptcy and in Criminal Law and Proceedings 
before Justices of the Peace, in order that candidates who have 
given their attention to these subjects may have the advantage 
of answering such questions, and having the correctness of their 
answers in those departments taken into consideration in sum- 
ming up the merit of their general examination. 

In cases where articles and testimonials were deposited in a 
former term, they should be re-entered, the fee paid, and the 
answers completed to the time appointed for the examination. 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 19. 


Edward Aikin, Esq., barrister-at-law, at Jesus College, has 
been elected a Foundation Fellow of that society. 


The Board of Legal Studies have published the following 
list of subjects for candidates for honours in the examination 
for the degree of B.L. in the year 1864:— 

I. Roman Law. —For translation: “Commentaries of Gaius,” 
“ Institutes of Justinian,” “ Digest,” book 41, titles 1 and 3 
(De acquirendo rerum Dominio et de Usucapione et Usurpatione) 
“ Cicero pro Plancio;” the paper of questions will be set from 
“ Ancient Law” by Dr. Maine, and “Roman Law” by Lord 
Mackenzie. : 

IL. English Law.—“ Blackstone,” vols, 3 and 4 (Kerr's 
edition); Joshua Williams “ Law of Real Property.” 

IiI, English History.—From the reign of Henry VII. to 
that of James I, both inclusive, with special reference to 
Hallam’s “ Constitutional History’? and the Statute Book. 

IV. International Law.—Oke Manning’s “ Law of Nations,” 
the Treaty of Ryswick. 





PUBLIC COMPANIES, 


MEETINGS. 
CrrstaL Patace Company, 
At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the 
17th inst., a dividend of 8s, per share was declared for the past 
half year, 





The number of bankruptcies gazetted in the first ten months 
of 1862 was 7,924, as compared with 1,123, the average for the 
10 years ending Dec, 31, 1861. Ofthe 7,924 gazetted, 493 
occurred in the Liverpool. district, as compared with 79 in 
the preceding 10 years; 648 in the Manchester district, as 
compared with 89 in the preceding 10 years; 1,186 in the 
Birmingham district, as compared with 156 in the preceding 
10 years; 879 in the Leeds district, as compared with 105 in 
the preceding 10 years; 776 in the Bristol district, as compared 
with 68 in the preceding 10 years; 325 in the Exeter district, 
as compared with 42 in the preceding 10 years; 263 in the 
Newcastle district, as compared with 36 in the preceding 10 
years; and 3,504 in the metropolitan district, as compared with 
548 in the preceding 10 years. The increase is, of course, 
attributable to the operation of the recent Bankruptcy Act; 
nevertheless, the augmentation is surprising. In the Liverpool 
district it amounted to 52405 per cent; ir the Manchester 
district to 515°78 per cent.; in the Birmingham district to 
628-20 per cent.; in the Leeds district to 737°14 per cent.;’ in 
the Bristol district to 1,041°17 per cent,; in the Exeter district 
to 673°81 per cent.; in the Newcastle district to 630°55 per 
cent.; and in the metropolitan district to 639-41 per cent. 


The rates in the pound at which the dividends in bank- 
ruptcy last year were ordered were:—In 433 cases, nil; in 585 
cases, under 2s, 6d.; in 231 cases, 2s. 6d. and under 5s.; in 98 
cases, 5s and under 7s. 6d.; in 41 cases, 7s. 6d. and under 10s,; 
in 27 cases, 10s. and under 15s.; in 8 cases, 15s. and under 20s; 
in 28 cases, 20s.; showing that in almost 30 per cent. of the 
cases the dividend was mil, while only in one of every 52 cases 
‘was the full amount of 20s. ordered. 


In the course of the session of 1862 no less than forty Select 
Committees were appointed, which sat for periods varying from 
one to forty-two days, and directed their attention to subjects 
either of a public nature, or else affecting the business of the 
House. In the same session, 291 bills, falling under the de- 
scription of “ private business” found their way into the Honse 
of Commons, and were of necessity submitted to different tri- 
bunals, more or less numerous, according as their provisions 





were opposed or nnopposed. 284 of these were originally in 
troduced in the House of Commons, and. seven were brought 
down from the Lords. Out of the total number of private 
bills 237 ultimately received the Royal assent. 


The following particulars respecting the ‘Grand Court ’ 
of the Northern Circuit, which was referred to in the course 
of the trial of the recent action for libel, Seymour v. Butterworth, 
may not be uninteresting. The practice of this court, which 
seemed so generally understood by the learned counsel on both 
sides, is, without explanation, an impenetrable mystery to 
those who have never been initiated into this funny custom of 
barristers on circuit. This ‘‘ Grand Court” is a mock assize 
or saturnalia which the bar of the Northern Circuit have im- 
memorially been accustomed to hold, ostensibly for keeping up 
proper discipline among their members, but in fact for having 9 
special social meeting where wit and banter, and everything 
jocular are perfectly allowable to the whole party without dis- 
tinction and without offence. About the year 1828 nt a 
“ Grand Court” held at Durham, the conduct of Mr. (now 
Lord) Brougham was the great subject of inquiry. It appeared 
that this.gentleman, contrary to the etiquette of the circuit, 
had absented himself without leave from this special dinner, 
and had gone to dine with the judge (Bayley) at his lodgings. 
The indignation of the “ Grand Court” at this breach of deco- 
rum was so great that they at once sent their officer (praecursor) 
to take the “convict” into custody, and to bring him before the 
Court then sitting, that he might have his punishment. The 
sentence was that the said Henry Brougham should stand 
before the company in a white sheet,.and suppliantly confess 
his fault. That this penance might be promptly carried out 
they took off the table cloth, and wound it round the gaunt 
figure of the prisoner, and, wrapped in this penitential garb, he 
duly made his confession, and the crime was pardoned, Such 
was the practice of the Grand Court some thirty years back. 
But a similar saturnalia was usual on other circuits, under the 
name of the “ Horse-shoe” as may be seen by reference to 
“ Notes and Queries,” in which publication a very curious ex- 
tract from the diary of the late Sir Thomas Plumer fully ex- 
plains the funny doings at a “Grand Horse-shoe” on the 
Welsh Circuit in the year 1773, in which many of the eminent 
barristers of that time were the performers, 


When Curran had given up the Irish Rolls from ill health, 


-he came over to this country, and took, in 1817, a house at 


Michael’s-place, Old Brompton. He suffered much from indi- 
gestion and low spirits, and called on Abernethy in the hope o 

relief.. Of a mean appearance, insignificant in person, and 
slovenly in dress, Curran, who was an early riser, arrived be- 
fore any other patient, and was at once shown into Abernethy’s 
room, where he found the professor of St. Bartholomew’s 
standing with his back to the fire, as was his wont. After a for- 
mal bow on both sides, Abernethy said, ‘ Well, sir, tell 
me shortly what is the matter with you—let me hear suc- 
cinctly the symptoms.” Curran, suffering from hypochon- 
driasis, and who was under the combined influence of melan- 
choly and dyspepsia, began, in a plaintive tone, describing 
graphically, and possibly with poetic exaggeration, all his men- 
tal and bodily sufferings, his dejection, his listlessness, his fright- 
ful dreams,x.r.a. Abernethy, struck by the voluble and unearth- 
ly tones, impassioned manner, and strange gestures of his patient, 
forcibly restrained his ‘rising gorge for a couple of minutes, 
but at length broke ont—* Why, zounds! sir, you had better 
begin from the beginning, and tell me your name, birth, parent- 
age, and education.” Curran, lowering his voice to a whisper, 
began thus:—“ My name is John Philpot Curran. I was 
born on the 24th of August, 1759, at the small village of New- 
market, inthe county of Cork. My father, aman of sense and 
education far beyond his fortunes, was seneschal-of his native 
village, and my mother, a. woman of much gentleness and <agacity, 
was of an honourable though decayed family of the name of Phil- 
pot.” For a moment Abernethy was dumbfounded and appeared 
excited and moved. But soon overcoming his emotion he held out 
both hands to his gifted patient, exclaiming, “ Forgive, my dear 
sir, my impatience, and believe me when | say there is not a 
man in the empire I was more desirous of seeing than the emi- 
nent and gifted Mr. Curran. Long familiar with his name, I 
read, when a pupil of Sir Charles Blicke, some of his most 
brilliant speeches in Parliament and at the bar, and now, under 
my own roof, I shall be happy and proud to render him any 
professional services in my poor power. Pray go on, sir, in a 
detail of your symptoms; resume, if you please, at the point 
where J interrupted you.” Curran accordingly gathered up 
the threads of his broken story and completed the history of 
his case. Abernethy, after seeing him a couple of times after- 
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wards, advised change of air and scene; and it was in conse- 
quence of this recommendation that Curran proceeded to Paris, 
where he soon recovered his health and elasticity of spirits.—~ 
Fraser's Magazine. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 
COPEMAN—On Dec. 13, at 16, Fe ay weg rt Liverpool, the 
wife of R. Copeman, Esq. icitor, of a daughter. 
CAMPBELL On bee tS. at 4, Rendolph-cres., Bainburgh, the wife of 
Arthur Campbell, jun., Writer AY ae Signet, of a 


LATHAM—MOWATT—On Dee 20, at Holy Trinity Church, Westminster, 
phen laa, Eis . of Lincoln ae Harriet, youngest daughter of 


lowatt. Esa ‘of St. wr Teace 
gAtotcNs. SoLOa N—Dec. 17, Julian E. Salomons, 
inn, barrister-at-law. to Louisa, ‘fourth daughter of 
Esq., of Shrubbery Villas, a 5 vga 


BINGLEY—On Dec. 13, azed 23, William Philipps Bingley, Esq., of Uni- 
versity College, heoten, son of Dr. Bingley, and eldest nephew of R. N. 

Philipps, a, vot th 7} Temple. and Broom Hall, Yorkshire, 

ECHLIN—On at Enniskillen, Henry Echlin, Esq., J. P. for the 
counties Sormeeoek and Tyrone, aged 64. 

EVANS—On Dec. 10, at 51, Denbigh-st.. Pimlico, Harriett Laura Evans, 
sixth daughter of Jas. Cook Evans. Esq. , Barrister-at-Law. 

URWICK—On Dec. 8, in his 80th year, Benjamin Urwick,of Ludlow, Esq., 
Magistrate of that borough. 


of Gray’s- 
Solomon, 





UNCLAIMED STOCK IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The amount of Stock heretofore standing in the following Names will be 
transferred to the Parties claiming the same, unless other Claimants appear 
within Three Months ;— 

Bretr, Henny, of Lyncombe Hall, Bath, Esq., deceased. £207 6s. 5d. 
aoe Annuities.— Claimed by Mary Ann Brett, widow and adminis- 
tratrix. 

Lownpves, W'r1taM, of. Ellesborough, Bucks, Esq., and Rorert Green- 
nILL Russext, of Chequers, Bucks, Esq., both deceased. £139 18s. Lid. 
nea by Edward Fitzgerald, surviving executor of said R. 

. Russell, 





ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


West Inprayw Incumserep Estates Court. 
8, Park-street, Westminster. 
Before Henry J. Stonor, Esq., Chief Commissioner. 

Dec 22.—Re Thomas John Parker, (deceased).—F our estates situate in 
the Island of Jamaica, called respectively Hillside, 4.336 acres ; Brazaletto, 
1,080 acres; Chesterfield, 609 acres; and Parker’s Wharf, 157 acres; (being 
a portion of the estates comprised in the petition) were sold by auction 
by oe. Solicitor for the pallor, Mr. Frederick Smith; for the owner, 


Bull. 

Re William Harriott (deceased).—Three estates in the same island 
called Mexico, 1,446 acres; Santa Cruz Park, 387 ‘acres; and Sally Hall, 
290 acres (being the whole of the estates comprised in this petition) were 
also sold by auction at the same time. Solicitor tor the petitioners, Mr. 
Thomas Kersey Edwards; for the owners, Messrs, Tuke & Valpy. 

There was a numerous attendance and some c»mpetition, and fair prices 
were obtained for the several lots. Messrs. Leifchild, Son, & Cheffins, 
acted as the auctioneers of the Court. 

Several important sales have taken place this week under the West Indian 
a tates Commission. We believe the Court now takes a per- 

ti so hoons id of sales similar to that taken by the Irish Landed 
Estates 7 ot one per cent, and will therefore be partly or wholly 
self supporting. In the colonies the percentage is one and a-half per cent 
on the produce of the local sales. We have always been of opinion that 
this ee will ultimately do as much good in the West Indies as its 
prototy — effected in Ireland. And we feel no doubt that the system 
will uliimately be extended to this country. 











LONDON GAZETTES, 
GBindingssup of Joint Stock Companies. 


Limirep tn CHANCERY. 
Farpar, Dec. 19, 1862. 
Rockall Fishing, Fish Oi), —— ~ Manue Company (Limited).—Order to 
wind up, Dec 10. V.C. W 
epabis, Dec 23, 1862. 
UNLIMITED In CHANCERY. 
Deferder Fire and Lite Insurance cyre os The Master of the Rolls will 
proceed on Jan 15 at | to — a call upon the contributors of this com- 
pany for 14 shillings per share. 
Lrurrep 1s Bawxevuprcr. 

Isle of Wight and Portsmouth Improved Steam Boat Com: 
—Com Fane will proceed, on Jan 15 at 1, to settle the 
tories of this Company. 

Crevitors under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Farivar, Dec. 19, 1862. 
rene John wes Baughton Hall, Worcester, Esq. Feb 1. 


orcester. 
Geldard, Rbt, Rathmell, York, Esq 


ny (Limited). 
it of contribu- 


Tarker & 


Feb 10. Sharp, Gresham house. 


1 Wm Campbell, Maniey 1 Hall, near Lichfield, Esq. March 16, 

en & Co., Gray’s-inn. 

Morgan, Thos, formerly of Mark-lane, and late of Brighton, Wine Mer- 
chant. Feb 16. Wadeson & Malleson, Austin Friars, 








os. Se. mcr oe eg Merchant Tailor. Jan 1. Ingledew 
Tape Rehd, yore, hw Innkeeper. Jan 27. Clarke, High 


Wycombe, 
Tusspar, Dec 23, 1962. 
<3 age Birm, Gent, Jan 5. Harrison & Wood, Birm, and 


ope ect ® Paddington, Bulider. Jan 31. Lewis & 


a, eet 7 roby 3 Retired Colonel H.M."s Army. 
Poet. "Hebe & Sen, Deco 
pnd Ann, Colne, & Son, Mane, 


. Rowley 

wood, Spencer, Uabetigs er sdaix, hauler Jan 30. "Heron, 
ce Shute, Mangotsfield, Gloucester, Farmer. March 1. Bush 
= iy, Upper White, Gresg st, St. Lakes, Butcher. Jan 30. Heron, 


Puily, < Amn, - epraemmatnan Westminster, Spinster. Jan 31. Gover, 


King William-st. 
Porter, yes ao Gent, Feb . Dennis, Northampton. 
Roger ¢, John, ington Priors, Esq. Feb 20, Ha » Leamington. 
Samuels Joh, Gude, upon-Mediock, Merehant, Feb i. Rowley & 
Smith, Geo, Bane , Solicitor. Feb 1. Gill & Radford, Manch. 
—- Dodwerth, York, Farmer. Jan 24. * Dransfield & Son, 


Creditors under Estates in Chancery. 
Last Day of Proof. 
Farwar, Dec. 19, 1862. 
eet Saml, Nottingham, Silk Merchant. Jan 16. Johnson v, Rawlinson * 


cal “Sat Jones, Dovercourt, Essex, Farmer. Jan 20. Cole v. Cole 


uart, 
King. ts Tonbridge, Builder. Jan 12. King v. King. MR. 
Rigby, Jas, Bury, Cabinet Maker. Jan 16. Jennings ». Rigby. M.R. 
Sabbatini, David Francis Romulus, Grove-pl, St John’s Wood. Feb 2, 
Laveratori 9. Pryce, V. C, Stuart. 
Tanner, Thos, Thurloe-pl, Norwood, Gent. Jan 17. Tanner v, Tanner. 
M. 


R. 
— Wm, Bow, Middix, Victualler.: Jan 26. Ratcliffe. Young. V.O, 
Wood. (aan Edw, es Fulham-rd, Gent. Jan 24. Neal», 
Cherrill. V.C. rsley. 
yo Palatine of Lancaster.) 
ao Abbott, Lpool, Brewer. Jan21. Mapshall v, Buckley, Reg- 
' Office, Lpool, 


Turspar, Dec. 23, 1862. 
Apostles, Eliz, Hanover-st, Newington Butts, Spinster. Jan24. Rowlatt 
v. Easton. V. C. Stuart. 


Beverly, Wo, Mawgreen, Norfolk, Farmer. Jan 23. Beverly ¢. Raven. 
Vv 


Cloud, Hy, Brentwood, Coach Maker. Jan 20. Shanks v. Cloud. M.R. 

Evans. Anne, Aberystwyth. Jan 10. Evansv. Evang. V.C. Stuart, 

Forrest, Rbt, Manchester-bidgs, Middlx, Clerk. Jaa @0. Boddy ». Dol- 
man. V.C. Wood. 

_ John Wm, Hackney -rd, Middix, Gent. Jan 9, Hallie. Hall. V.C 


ituart. , 
Mason, Eliz, Gargrave, York, Spinster. Jan 11. ‘Dann v. Mason. V. C. 


Wood, 
Morton, Alice Jemima, Bath, Spinster. Jan 15. Carters. Morton. M.R. 
Parkin, Jos, Camerton, Cumberland, Gent. Jan 20. Hall v. Parkin. V. C. 


Wood. 

Pott, — Wm, sen,, Carter's Corner House, near Hailsham, Esq. Jan 
26. R. 

Wallis, Lewis Bailey, General, H.M.’s Army. Jan 31. Wilson g. Saint. 


Vv. C, Stuart. 
(County Palatine of Lancaster.) 
Kellet, Thos, Lpool, and Maghull, Stationer. Jan 24, 
bound. Kegistrar’s Office, Lpool. 


Assignments for Benelit of Creditors. 
Tuxsoay, Dec 23, 1862. 
Bengo, Alexander, Sunderland, Spirit Merchant. Dec 5. Hoyle, Ncastle. 
Mustoe. John, Star Hotel, Chejtenham, Innkeeper, Nov 24, Chesshyre, 
Cheltenham. 
Strongitharm, Edw, Walsall, Brick Merchant, Feb 18. Wilkinson & 
Duignan, Walsall. 


Kellet », Light- 


Beeds registered pursuant to Bankruptey Act, 1861. 
Fripar, Dec. 19, 1862. 

Beckh, Adolph, Gresham-st, Merch Dec 17. Asst. Reg Dec 17. 
Blatherwick, Jessy, Nottingham, Grocer. Dec 4. Asst. Reg Dec 19. 
Can, John Wright, ‘Colchester. Merchant. Dec 18, Asst. Reg Dec 19, 
Connor, Michael, Dewsbury, Tailor. Dec 9. Reg Dec 19. 
Davenport, Saml, Kersley, Lancaster, Publican. Dec 4. Cony. Reg Dec 17. 
Hindle, John, Stockport, Stationer. Nov 28. Conv. Reg 18. 
es oy Wm, Hollingbourne, Ken 


17. 

Irwin, John, Wellingboro’, Wine Merchant. Dec 10. Conv. Reg Dec 18. . 

Jones, Michael, Theobald-rd, Middlx, Grocer. Nov 20. Cunv. 

Kemp, Edw, Abingdon, Grocer. Dec 6, Assnm: 

een Kingston-upon-Hul), Rope Manufacturer. Dec 4, Cony. 

Newitt, Rebd England, Wappenham, Nrthmptn, Farmer. Nov 20. Cony. 
Keg 17. 

Paxton, Wm, & Andrew Paxton, Gateshead, Furniture Brokers. Nov 21. 
Asst. Reg Dec 19. 

Reynuids, Lawrence Wm, Derby, Brewer. Nov 28. Asst. Reg Dec 18, 

sail, Clarke, Ware, Draper Nov (8. Assnnint. Reg Dec 16. / 

Sykes, Geo, Brighouse, Halifax, Builder, Nov 2!. Asst. . Reg Dec 17. 


Vincent, Abraham. Peplar, Baker, © Dee 16. Asst. Keg Dec 17. 
York, Jos, Wolverhampton, Printer. Nov 29. Comp. 
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Toespay, Dec 23, 1862. 
Altson, Isaac, Kingston-upon Hull, Traveller. Dec 4. Comp. Reg Dec 23. 
Blake, Ewa. Newton Abbot, Clay Merchant. Dec 6. Conv. Reg Dec 23. 
Daidd, Rehd Wm, S@ Margaret’s-bank, Rochester, out of business. Nov 
28. Comp. Keg Dec 22. 
Dean, Henry, Swansea, British Wine Maker. Nov 29. Ass. Reg Dec 22. 
Fielding, Henry, Staleybridge, Innkeeper. Nov 29. Ass. Reg Dec 22. 
Freeman, Hy, Cow Cross-st, Mid |x, Builder. Dec 5. Ass. Reg Dec 20. 
Goodman, J, March Fen, Cambridge, Engineer. Nov 27, Ass, Reg Dec 22. 
Goldthorpe, David, Flockton, York, Farmer. Nov 28. Ass. Reg Dec 22. 
Greenhaigh, Saml, Radcliffe, Lanc, Grocer. Dec 17. Conv. Reg Dec 22. 
Heigham, T, Cubitt-town, Middx, Builder. Dec!7. Comp. Reg Dec 19. 
Higgs, Elijah Andrews, Devizes, baker, Nov 27, Ass. Reg Dec 22 
Hyde, Chas, Tipton, Grocer. Nov 26. Ass. Reg Dec 22. 
King, Richard, Bath. Silk Mercer. Dec 8, Ass. Keg Dec 23, 
Lishman, Elizabeth Mary, Piymouth, Baker. Dec2 Ass. Reg Dec 23, 
Longstaffe, Edwin, Northampton, Baker. Nov 25. Conv. Reg Dec 23. 
Lutener, John, Preston, Shuttle Maker. Nov24. Ass. Reg Dec 22, 
Maguire, Charles, & George Allen Mason, Manchester, Merchants. Dec 1. 
Ass. Reg Dec 22. 
Mason. R, Bamber Bridge, nr Preston, Grocer. Dec 1!. Ass. Reg Dec 22, 
Metcalf, Rehd, Tupton, Derby, Butcher. Nov 26. Ass, Reg Dec 19, 
Mustoe, John, Star Hotel. Cheltenham. Nov 24. Ass. Reg Dec 19 
Ritterbandt, L Antoune, Upver Norwood, Gent. Dec 20. Cony. Reg Dec 22. 
Ross, Alexander, St Mary Axe, Wine Merchant. Dec 19. Ass. Reg Dec 23. 
Sadler, Hy, Birkenhead, Yeast Dealer. Nov 26. Conv. Reg Dec 23. 
Savage, Th - & Jos Savage, Lpool, Coal Merchants. Dec 19. Cony. 
eg 
wanes, Sum. & Edw Fisher, Birm, Tinplate Workers. Dee 1. Assnmnt. 


Smith, Wm, jun , Bingley, York, Stationer. Nov 24. Comp. gy 
Spence, Chas Stenson, Leeds, Brass Founder. Dec 11. Ass, Rea Dec 2 
Threlfall, Thos, Preston, Grocer. @Nov 24. Asst. Reg Dec 20 

Whiskard, John, Strand, Jeweller. Dec 15. Conv. Reg Dec 23. 
Worley, Jas, Dudley, Attorney’s Clerk. Dec 17. Conv. Reg Dec 17, 
Young, Jos, Bolton, Pork Butcher. Dec 12. Conv. Reg Dec 23. 


Bankrupts. 
Farpay, Dec 19, 1862. 
To Surrender in London. 


Atkins, Phillip Couzens, Approach-rd, Victoria-park, Oil and Colourman, 
Pet Dec 16 (for pau). Dec 30 at 1. Ald ‘ 
Batchelor, Geo, Woolwich, Engineer. Pet Dec 17. JanGatll. Farn- 
field, Woolwich. 
Bonnar, Peter, Hackney, out of employ. Pet Dee 16 (for pau). Jan 6 at 
ll. Aldridge & Bromley. 
Brandeis, Benedict, and Antony Rauduitz, Bread-st, London, Merchant. 
Pet Dee 9. Dec 30 atl. Abrahanis, Gresham-st. 
Bremner, Mary, & \sabella Bremner, Brighton, Lodging-house Keepers. 
Pet Dec 15. Jan6 at 12. Poole, Bartholomew-close. 
Britton, Daniel, Thaxted, Essex, Butcher. Pet Dec 16. Jan 6at 11. 
Dubois, Coleman-st. 
Burrell, Geo Francis, Shepherds Bush, Brewer. Pet Dec 12. Dec 30 at 
2. Holt, Quality-ct. 
Carpenter, Joha, Clerkenwell-green, Cooper. Pet Dec 15 (for pau). Dec 
30 at 12. Aldridge 
Dubach, John, Nichoias-lane, London, Victualler. Pet Dec 1. Dec 30 
at 11.30. Blakeley & Beswick, Nicholas-lane. 
Glover, Wm Howard, Brighton, Professor of Music. Pet Dec 15. Dec 81 
atll. Levy, Henrietta-st. 
Goodman, Jos, Rupert-st, Middlix, Agent. Pet Dec15. Dec 30 at 3. 
Murray, Great St Helens. 
Colt, rie 2 Jos, Gt Dover-rd, “Optician, Pet Dec 17 (for pau). Dec 30 
at Aldridge. 
Gover, Hy Chas, Castle-st, City-rd, Book-keeper. Pet Dec 12. Dec 30 at 
2. Chandler, Clement’s-lane. 
Griffiths, Jas, Park-pi, Bethnal-green, Commission Agent. Pet Dec 17 
(for pau). Dec 30 at 12. Aldridge. 
Hadden, Wm, Ranson-pl, Hammersmith, Corn Dealer. Pet Dec 9. Dec 
30 at 10. Beard, Basinghall-st. 
Hinds, Josiah Erasmus, Hoxton, Grocer, Pet Dec 16. Dec 30 at 3. Juckes, 
__ Businghall-st. 
, Edw, Gi -ter, Mile-end, out of business. Pet Dec 15. 
Dec 30 at 10. Ha'l, Coleman-st. 
Jefferson, Wm, Tenison-st, Lambeth, Cabinet Maker. Pet Dec 12. Dec 
30 at 10. Leader, Orchard-st 
Lawn, Jas, Upper Chenies mews, Bedford-sq, Cab Proprietor. Pet Dec 17. 
Jan6 at ll. Hull, Coleman-st. 
Longland, Chas, Packington-st, Islington, Traveller. Pet Dec 17. Dec 
30 at 12. Treherne & Wolferstan, Gresham-st. 
Lupton, Wm Simons, Crosby-hall Chambers, London, Underwriter. Pet 
Dec 16. Jan6at 12. Linklaters & Hackwood, Walbrook. 
_ Wm, Gissing, Norfolk, Farmer. Pet Dec 3. Dec 30 at 12.30. 
Storey, Bedford-row, for Mendham & Tilley, Norwich. 
Mason, Jasper, Carshalton, out of business. Pet Dec 16 (for pau). Dec 
30 at 12.30. Aldridge. 
Ovens g Jos, Fieldgate st, Whitechapel, Omnibus Conductor. Pet Dec 15. 
Dec 30 at 10. Drew, New Basinghall-st, 
Penny, Wm, Rathbone-pl, Oxford-st, no trade. Pet Dec 12. Dec 30 at 
11.30. Atkinson, Bedford-row. 
Powell, Edwin Hy, Upper Park-pl, Dorset-sq, Clerk to a Bookseller. Pet 
Dec 12. Dec 30 at 11.30, Holt, Quality-ct. 
Savory, John Lindsay, Grove-ter, Bayswater, Photographic Artist. Pet 
Dec 15, Jan6atil. Herring, Stafford-st. 
Vanderstraeten, Jules Ferdinand, Clarendon-st. pda Merchant. 
Pet Dec 16 (for pau). Dec 30 at 12.30. Aldri 
VanToll, Emma wa , Guildford, Widow. Pet 16. Dec 30at3. 
Sladden & Oliver, inghall-st. 
Whittingham, Jos, and Michael Denny, Long-acre, Middlx, Coachmakers, 
Pet Dec 15. Dec 30 at 2. Hilleary, Fenchurch -bidgs. 
Wollheim, Seimon, Newcastle-pl, Whitechapel, Tailor. Pet Dec 15. Dec 
31 at 11. Davies, Union-ct, London. 
To Surrender in the Country. 
Adams, Thos, Birm, Builder. Pet Dee 8 (for pau). Birm, Jan 5 at 10 
James & Knight, Birm. 
Adsley, Chas, Sheerness, Baker, — Pet Nov 27. Sheerness, Jan 5 at 12. 
Morgan, Maidstone. 








Ashman, Alfred, Blaenavon, Monmouth, Innkeeper. Pet Dec 11, Abere 
gavenny, Dec 30 at II. rv Edwards, Pontypool. 

Back, Jno, Torquay, Hawker. Pet 17, Newtom-Abbot, Dec 30 at 11. 
Carter, Torquay. 

Bates, Thos, Newport, Monmouth, Innkeeper. Pet Dec 17. Bristol, Jan 
9atll. Blakey, Newport. 

wy aay Lpool, Watch Gilder. Pet Dec 13. Lpool, Jan 8 at 3. 

entry, Lpool. 

Birch, Jno, Dawley, Salop, Labourer. Pet Dec 13. Madeley, Jan 17 at 
12. Taylor, Datars 

Brabner, Shepton Mallet, Butcher. Pet Dec 15. Wells, Dec 30at 1. 
Alder, Wells. 

Brearley, Wm, Birm, out “ao Pet Dec 8 (for pau). Birm, Jan5 
at 10. James & Knight, Bi 

Bull, Jno, Limpley Stoke, Bradford Timber Dealer. Pet Dec 10. Brad- 
ford, Dec 24 at 10. Wilton, Ba: 

Bull, Jos, Stourport, Victualler. Pet Dec 9. Kidderminster, Jan 3 at 11. 
Boycott, Kidderminster. 

Burn, Rbt, Gateshead, Joiner. Pet Dec 16. Gateshead, Dec 29 at 11. 
Joel, , Newoastle-upor Tyne. 

gowns Jos, Birm nibus Proprietor. Pet Dec 17. Birm, Jan 5 at 10, 


it, Bi 

Calvert, Win, Leg RS cake Cloth Maker. Pet Dec 16. Bradford, Jan 20 
at § 

—— Birm, silver ? Polisher. Pet Dec 17. Birm, Jan 5 at 10. Duke, 


Chadwick, Jos, Ringinglow. near Sheffield, Quarry Owner. Pet Dec 17. 
Sheffield, Dec 31 at 2, Mason, Sheffield. 

Chadwick, Wm, Ashton-under-Lyne, Grocer. Pet Dec 16. Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Jan 8 at 12. Toy, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Clarke, Wm, Bradford, Woolstapler. Pet Dec 16, Leeds, Jan8 at 11. 
Dawson, Bradford, and Bond & Barwick, Leeds. 

Clements, Jas Moore, Birm, Tailor. Pet Dec i6. Birm, Jan5 at 10. 


Cooke, Allen, Salford, Comm Agent. Pet Dec 16. Salford, Jan 3 at 10. 


Crea "Wisbech, Draper. Pet Dec 13, Wisbech, Jan 8 at 12. 
Ollard, Upweil. 
=> , Wm, Colne, Draper. Pet Dec 15, Colne, Jan 21 at li. Hartley, 


Danke, Win , Great Bridge, Stafford, Manager of Iron Works. Pet Dec 
17. Birm, Jan 5 at 12. Hayward, Derby. 

Dixon, Fredx, West Retford, Nottingham, Victualler, Pet Dec 10, Shef- 
ficld, Jan 1 at 10. Newton & Jones, East Retford, and Unwin, Sheffield. 

Elliott, Jos, Humberstone, Grocer. Pet Dec 11, Leicester, Dec 31 at 11. 
Weston, Leicester. 

Ellison, Ann, Skipton, York, Victualler. Pet Dec 15. Skipton, Jan 7 at 
ll. Robinson, Settle. 

Foxton, Jos, Mddisbro’, Shoemaker. Dec 15. Leeds, Jan 8 at 11. 

Gardener, Hy, Wrotham, Labourer. Pet Dec 10. Sevenouks, Dec 31 at 
12. Morgan, Maidstone. 

Gardener, Stephen, Wrotham, Labourer. Pet Dec 10. Sevenoaks, Dec 31 
at ll. asad Maidstone. 

Gutteridge, Thos, Bradford, Railway Porter. Pet Dec 16. Bradford, Jan 
20 at 10.30. Hill, Bradford. 

Guyler, Jno, Nottingham, Beer Seller. Pet Dec 16. Birm, Jan 13 at 11, 
Wood, Nottingham. 

Handley, Jas, Gonerby, Lincoln, Baker. Pet Dec 17, Grantham, Dec 3t 
atll. Palmer, Grantham. 

Hilton, Alex, Hollinsgreen, Lancaster, Provision Dealer. Pet Dec 10, 
Warrington, Jan 15at 12. Bent, Warrington. 
Hodgshon, Cuthbert, Whickham, Durham, out of business. Pet Dec 15, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne; Dec 30 at 12. oon Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Holland, Jno, Leicester, Currier. Pet Dec 16. Leicester, Dec 31 at 10. 
Chamberlain, Leicester. 

Horton, Joshua, jun, Wordsley, Stafford, Ironfounder. Pet Nov 15. Birm, 
Jan 5 at lz. Corser & Walker, Stourbridge, and Hodgson & Allen, 


Birm 

Howell, Edwin, Southampton, Baker. Pet Dec 11. Southampton, Jan 6 
at 12. Mackey, Southampton 

Hatchinson, Wm, West Hartlepool, Contractor. Pet Dec 15. Neastle-upon 
Tyne, Dec 30 at 12. Marsball, Durham, and Hodge & Harle, Neastles 
upon-Tyne. 

bao: pe Morley, Manningham, Bradford, Commercial Traveller. Pet 
Dec 16, Bradtord. Jan 20 at 10.30. Hill, Bradford. 

Insull, Hy, Dudley, Shce Maker. Decl2, Dudley, Jani at 10, Maltby, 

dle 


Du 

demsnd Wm Baster, Tickhill, York, oe Pet Dec 11, Don- 
caster. Dec 27 at 12, Woodhead, 

Johns, Wm Hy, Torquay, Carpenter. Pet me 16. Newton Abbot, Dec 
30 at 11. Laidman, Exeter. 

Jones, Wm, Dawley, Sualop, Miner. Pet Dec 13. Madeley, Jan 17 at 12. 
Taylor, Wellington. 

Kay, Thos. Lpool, Provision Dealer. Pet Dec 6. Lpool, Dec 31 at 11, 
Pemberton, Lpool. ‘ 

Kendrick, John, Birm, Patent Agent. Pet Dec 8 (for pau). Birm, Jan 
at 10. James & Knight, Birm. 

Leach, Rehd, Gloucester, Boot Maker. Pet Dec 15. Gloucester, Jan 8 at 
12. Wilkes, Gloucester, 

Lewis, Owen, Llangefni, Anglesey, Builder. Pet Dec17. Lpool, Jan5 at 
ll. Evans & Co,., Lpool, 

Lovitt, Geo, Altrincham, Butcher. Pet Dec 13, Altrincham, Dec 31 at 
12. Whitlow, Altrincham. 

Lucas, Chas, Mauro sap Beerseller, Pet Dec 5. Bristol, Jan 2 at ll. 
Bevan & Co,, B 

Lyons, amie peel, deste, Pet Dec 6. Lpool, Jan Satll. Duke, 


L 

waderey, John, Gnosall, Stafford, Builder. Pet Dec 15. Birm, Jan 5 at 
12, Hodgson & Allen, Bi 

Marels, Mary Jane, Lpool, Widow, out of business. Pet Dec 15. Lpool, 
Dec 30 at 3, Blackhurst, Lpool. 

Ossett, York, Cloth Maker. Tet Dec 12. Leeds, Jan 12 at 
11, Mitchell, Ossett, and Bond & Barwick, Leeds, 

Monk, Thos, Landport, Boiler Maker. Pet Dee 15, Portsmouth, Dec 31 
at ll. Paffard, Portsea. 

Morgan, John, Lydbrook. nome al Quarryman, Decll, Newnham, 
Jan 5at12, Wilkes, Gloucest 
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Ones, a Middlestown, near Wakefield, Farmer. Dec 15. Leeds, Jan 
at tl. 
Perers, Jas, Aldershott, Boot Maker. Pet Dec 1%. Farnham, Dec 29 at 


12. White, Guildford. 
Poad, Francis, Low Walter, errr: Ship Chandler. Pet Dec 
17. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Jan 7 at 12. Kidd. North Shields, 
Prescott. Edw, Tarporley, 


Chester, Butcher. Pet Nev 29. Nantwich, 
‘antwich. 


Rayson, George. — Cumberland, Miller. Pet Dec3. Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, Dec 30 at 12. Hoyle, Newcastle-on- Tyne 
Redfearn, Sheffield, Guamsteten Agent. Dec 15. Shef- 

— =. 10 at 10. 
Newport, Monmouth, Baker. Pet Dec 12. Newport, Jan 7 


schonel, Jos, Bradford Cart Driver. Pet Dec 16. Bradford, Jan 20 at 
0.30. & Watson, Bradford. 
senor, hon, » York, Grocer. Dec 15. eg he “ 
rvice Lancaster, Insurance it. 5 
Salford. Jum S'at 0. Foulkes, Manch. 7 
rat ee eae Brickmaker. Pet Dec 18. Sheffield, 
at2. Mason 
Smith. Wm, Lpool Dealer in Fish, Pet Dec 16, Lpool, Dec 29 at 12, 
Stevenson, Thos, Deepfields. Sotgier. Stafford, Guide Roller. Pet Dec 13. 
Birm, Jan 16 at 12. Beaton, Bi 
ompeon, Luke, Chesterton, Buliard Marker. Pet Dec 10. Cambridge, 
Dec 27 at 12, Hunt, 


Cambridge. 
‘ar ans , Anderby Myers, York, Farmer. Dec 15. Leeds, Jan 
Walker, Albert Hy, Neath. Dec 9. Neath, Dec 29 at 11. Ensor, Cardiff. 
WwW redk, , Oxford, Linen Draper. Pet Dec 16, Wal- 


Crumpsall, Lanestr, Bricklayer. Pet Dec 13. Manch, 


Jan 7 at 930. Ambler, 
y, Bradford, Dra r. eo S eae, aS 


1, Hutchinson, Bradford, and & 


bag a yy Scruton, York, Farmer. Pet Dec 15. Mitel, Jen 12 at 11, 
Wood, Wm, Holywell-green Halifex, Woollea Spinner. Pet Dec 17, 
Halifax, Jan 5 at 10, Haigh, Hudd 


Zadig. Adolph, Lpool, Commercial Traveller. Pet Dec 12, L; Jan 2 
at 3, Evans 0, Lpool: yt, 
mel: Dec. 23 1862, 


To Surrender in London 
Attkins, H. 1 ie Harrow-rd, Builder. Pet Dec 16 (for pau.) 
Jan 6 at 12 
Brant, Elizabeth Ma‘ 


Trevor-er Reece Lodging House Keeper. 

Pet Dec 19. .Jan Clark, Dean 
ery" | Harvey, 21, jerabict, ety Builder. Pet Dec 19. Jan 
rtain- ‘rd, Shoreditch, Bedding Manufacturer. Dec 14, Jan 


Brient, as, 
$ at 11. Se 
Clark, ‘ane, Southend, Stock Broker. Dec 17. Jan 6at 11, 
Aidtdget Brow 
Jn0, Georges, Pentonville, Labourer. Pet Dec 18 (for pat.) 
Jan6at3 Aldridge. 
sy ag Craven-ter, Bayswater, Cheesemonger. Pet 


‘osephus, 
20 (for pau.) Jan 3 at 11.30. Aldridge. 
» Jecholiah, “grove, K Lodging House 
. clo iy Ba A age 2 dan 6 at I. 


Keeper. Aldridge. 
Ennis.Jno, Ebury-st, Pimlico, Grocer. Pet Dee 19. Jan 6 at 11. Silvester, 
Gt Dover-st. 
Hugh, Worthing, Irosspnger. Pet Dec 19. Jan 3 at 11, 


m Thos, Holiand-st, Blackfriars, Builder. Pet Dec 19 (for pau.) 
Jan3at il. Aldridge. 
, Alf, eg ts Be hg Egg Merchant. Pet Dec 17. Jan6 
at 2. Snarham, I-st 
Ragen, a, eee Pet Dec 22. Jan 3at 11.30. Jones, New- 
inn, Strand, and Paffard 





Herris, Montague Levol, Shoreditch, C jal Traveller, Pet Dec 18. 
Jan 6 at 1 yon 4 Xesex-st. 
Hugons, Gabriel 1 Paul, Nutford-pi, Middlx,Civil Engineer. Pet Dec 26 


(for pau.) Jan6 at 12. Ald ldge & Bromley. 
Mamroth, Alex, India-ter, Linpehoses. Jeerene House Keeper. Pet Dec 
f.. Jan Gat. Peverley, Colem 
‘oore, Geo Harday, Perched: vies, Celeabury, Middx, Leather Merchnt 
ae 17. JanGat2. Aldridge. 
Moore, Jno Samuel, Bridport-pl, Hoxton, Cabinet Maker. Pet Dec 20. 
Jan 6 at 2. Parkes. Beaufort-bui Idings 
Neumann, Arthur Ferdinand de, Fenchurch-st, General Merchant. Pet 
Dec 15. Jan3ati2. Sole & Co, Aldermanbury. 
Nicholls, Hammersmith, Dealer in Shares. Dec 9. Jan 6 at 12. 
Aldridge & Bromley. 
Pain Walley, Pet Dec 22. Jan6at 1. Linkla- 
ters, Wall . 
Pr aioe St Luke’s, Silversmith. Pet Dec 18. Jan 3 at 
Gibbs & F Tucker, Lattibery 
it, there Baker. Pet Dec 19. Jan6 


Edw, 
ath, Marvhall, Basi 
* Wm Geo, South aptai-d, Middx, Brush Maker. Pet Dec 22. 


Jan 6 s y Stéinberg, Watling- od : 
Clifford-st, rd, Islington, Comm Agent. Pet Dec 
18 (fi ior po dan 6 at 1. iy 24 ‘ i 
Spinks, Ipswich, Innkeeper. Pet Dec 15. Jan 6 at 1. Jones, South- 
Stoten, Wm, Cannon-st-rd, Middx, Baker. Pet Dec 19. Jan 6 at 12. 


Buchanan, Basinghall-st. 
Ulrich, Jno Gottlieb, hie gd — Pet Dec 18 (for pau). 


Jan 6 at 31. sins 

Watkins, Wm, ilhvry-ian New North, Cook. Pet Dec 22, Jan 
Sat 11.30, Nicholson 

Wickham, F; Agnes.” Kingsland, School-mistress. Pet Dec 18. Jan 
Gat 12.. Neal, Pinner's-hall, 

Woolley, Wm, Saffron Walden, Tailor. Pet Dec 17. Jan6 at 12. Link- 


Worman, Rbt A 


Senet Canis, Solicitor. Pet Dec 18 (for pau). 
Jan 6 at 1. 














Young, Geo Rbt, London-rd. Southwark, Importer of Faney Wood. Pet 
Dec 2, Jan 3 at 12. Sampson & Co, New Broad-st, 


To Surrender in the Country. 

Anderson, Thos Francis, Liverpool, Attorney at-Law. Pet Dec 19. Lpool, 
Jan 7 at tl. Dodge & Wynne, Lpool. 

Baldwin, Thos Wakeman, Ribbesford, near Bewdley. Dec 17. Birm, Jan 
23 at 12. James & Knight, Birm. 

Bannister, Jas, Everton, near Lpool, Builder. Dec 18. Lpool, Jan 8 at 
ll. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Barrand, Wm, Stoke Albany, i Farmer. Pet Dec 19. Mar- 


ket Harborough, Jan |3atll. Rawlins. 
J ey Nottingham, Saw Maker. Pet Dec 20. Nottingham, 
‘an 28 at 


. Hawkridge & Heathcote, Nottingham. 
yy _ ge Lpool, Cigar Mnfctrer, Pet Dec 18. Lpool, 
an . e 
Blackburn, Tom Battye, Mirfield, York, Cloth Miller, Pet Dee 19. Dews- 
bury, Jan 16 at 2. Leadbeatter, Hddrsfid: 
Blezard, Rbt, Preston, Oyster Dealer, Pet Dec 16. Preston, Jan 13 at 2. 


cg my Preston, 
Bowen, Hy Geo, Hereford, Hardware Dealer. Pet Dec 18. Birm, Jan 5 
at Li. Corles, Birm. 
ham, Jan 8 at 12.. W 
Burditt, Walter Fredk, Sentbock, “Chester, Attorney-at-Law. Pet Dec 
18. Congleton, Jan 3 at 10. Welch, Congleton. 
Brewer. Pet Dec 19. Salford, Jan 3 at 
10. Richardson, "Mane. 
12. Moss, Gracechurch st. 
Crank, a Bolton, Engineer. Pet Dec 18. Bolton, Jan 7at 10. Edge, 
irehampton, near Bristol, Farmer's Assistant. Pet Dec 
Dickins, itewkley, Buckingham, Pet Dec 20. Bucking- 
ham, Jan 5 at Il. Damar St Alban’s. 
Duckworth, Jos, New Bradford, Cabinet Maker. Pet Dec 19. 
Ellison, Jas, Sipton Shield, Northumberland, Butcher, Pet Dec 17, Hex 
ham, Jan3atl!. Taylor, Hexham. 
Fieldhouse, Jno, Yeadon near Leeds, Builder. Pet Dec 13. Otley, Jan 
Funnell, Jas Thos, Brighton, Tobacconist. Pet Dec 2 (for pan). Lewes, 
Jan 7 at ll, Goodman, Brighton. 
Gale, Jno, Newbury, Boot Maker. 
Goldston, Sam!, Wetverhamplin, Draper. Pet os 10, Birm, Jan 16 at 
12. Sale, & Co, Manc, and Hodgson & 
Grocott, Thos, Manc, Finegan Artist. Pet Dee ee 19. segue 7 at 
Hampton, Jno, Penni: 
19, St Helens, Jan 6 at Il. 
Hands, Isaac, Louth, ag rks My vietws . 
Hodge, Wm Ths, Fectnenteics. Cornwall, Farmer. Pet Dec 19. ‘Exeter, 
Jan 9at1l. Hodge & Co, Truro, and Pitts, Exeter. 
Howkins, Jno, Rugby, Shopkeeper. Pet Dec 19. Rugby, Jan 6 at 11. 
a Bath, Bootmaker. Pot Dec 17. Bath, Jan 5 at 11. Ayre, 
tol 
Leedham, Jno Thos, Sedgley, Ep Tailor. Pet Dec 18. Dudley, Jan 
Maynard, Jno, Burwash, Somes, " Carrier. Pet pee oh Tonbridge Wells 
Jan Sat l2. Halse & Trustram, Tonbridge W. 
Merchant, Jos Emery, Swansea, Cooper. Pet Sa 8. Swansea, Jan 7 at 
Newcombe, Jno, Leicester, Grocer. 
Spooner. Leicester, 
Norton, Hy, ee Tyne, out of business. Pet Dec 20. Gates- 
, dan 3att2, Joel, Ncastle-upon-Tyne. 
Norwood, Wm, Brierley-hill, Stafford, Engine Fitter. Nov 17. Stour- 
Osborne, Jno, Birm, Assistant. Pet Dec 18. Birm, JanSati0. East, 
Birm. 
Parr, Alfd, Lloughor, ea Hay Dealer. Pet Dec 20. Bristol, Jan 
2at il. Taddy, Bristol. 
Lpoc 
Posaen, Benj, Tenbury, Worcester, Dealer in Manures. Dec 12, Ten- 
bury, Jan 19 at 10. 
Rapdle, Jno, Bedworth, Warwick, out of business. Pet Dec 14 (for pau), 
or Benj, Jno Williams, and Wm i Stourbridge, Grocers, 
Dec8. Birm, Jan 16 at!2. Price, Stou 
Rodgers, James, Walsall, Plumber. Pet. Walsall, Dec BM atlo, Duig- 
nan, Wa'sall. 
cer as befure ). 
Smith, Job David, North Walsham, Norfolk, Victualler, Pét Dec 13. 
North Walsham, Jan7 atti. Sadd, Norwich. 
Shoe Maker. Pet. Dec 20. 
‘ Newbury, Jan7 at 11. ‘sone Newbury. 
Jan 3 at Il. Jolliffe, is 
casio Seance, Chard, Coach Ke ee Pet Dec 19. Exeter, Jan 
Tucker & Forward, Chard; Hirtzel 
Sherwood, Leamington ; Hodgson len, 
Thomas, ra William, Bristol. Dec 12, Bristol, Jan 9 at 12, Brittan, 
Bristol. 
= Robt, Birm, out of business. Pet Dec 18. “Birm, Jan 5 at 10 
Tre.askis, Thos, » Cornwall 
18. Easter, Jan 7 atl. Hodge & Uo, Truro, cnt Pitts, Exe er, 
Turvey, Smi, Downend, Gioucester, Bearseller, Dee 11. Brisiol, Jan 9 
White, Geo, Eldersfield, near Tewkesbury, Farmer. Pet Dec 17 (for pau), 


Bramham, Geo, Wath-upon-Dearne, York, Builder. Pet Dec 18. Rother- 
tfield, Rotherham 
Carr, Thos, Salford, Journeyman 
Chidwick, Edw Jas, Margate, Plumber. Pet Dec 20. Margate, Jan 5 at 
ore ones pan). i Giesewunt Jan 8 at 12. withes he mi 
0s, 8 Baker. 
Bradford, Jan 20 at 10.30. Dawson, Bradford. 
2a; 11. Harle, 
Pet Dec 17. Newbury, Jan 2 at Ll, 
Cave, Newbury. 
930. Sutton. 
ig a 
Jan9atli. Brown, Li 
Smallbone, Coventry. 
8ati0. Warmington, Dudle: 
3. Morris, Swansea. 
Pet Dec 19. Leicester, Jan7 at 1!. 
bridge, Jan 6 at 3. Kilby, Banbury. 
Patten, Thos Jas, Lpool, Beerseller. Dec 19. Lpool, Jan8 at Il, Morgan, 
ol. 
Nuneaton, Jan3 at 10. Kilby, Banbury. 
Senior, Thus, Batley, York, Engine Tenter and Shopkeeper (and not Gro- 
vertised 
Sprake, William Francis, Newbury, Boot and Shoe 
Frederick, Tminster, China Dealer. Pet Dec 15. Chadd) 
Crewkerne, 
savior, John, Warwick, Victualler. Pet Dec 19. Birm, Jan 5 at 12. 
& Allen, Birm 
East Birm. 
Timber Merebant. Pet Dec 
atl2. Britten, Bristol, 
Gloucester, Jan 8 at 12 Wilkes, Gloucester. 
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Whitehead, Jos, & Thos Whitehead, Oldham, Builders. Pet Dec 11. Manch» 
Jan 19 at 12. Cobbett & Wheeler, Manch, 

Wood, Wm, Hellingly, Sussex, Huckster. Pet Dec 15. Lewes, Jan 7 at 
1 


0. an, Brichton. 
Wolfenden, Thos, Oldham,Currier. Pet Des 11. Manch, Jan !9at 11. 


Lamb, Manch, 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
Fainar, Dec. 19, 1862. 
Rivett, John Rchd, Norwich, Confectioner. Nov 6, 


Brachen, Jas, Fennor, Kildare, and Clanbrassil-st, Dublin, Contractor and 
Dealer in Cattle. To surrender on Dec 30 and Jan 16. 
Buckley, Wm, Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, Grocer and Draper. To sur- 


render on Dec 30 and Jan 16. 
Kennelly, John, Tralee, Merchant. To surrender on Dec 30 and Jan 16. 








Now ready, in cloth, 12s, 6d., half law calf, 14s., or whole calf, 15s., sent 
free by post, 
NEW and COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE 
on the PRACTICE of the PROBATE COURT in contentious and 
non-contentious business, with the latest English and Irish cases on the 
Law of Wills, and Letters of Adminstration, &c.; together with the 
TROCEDURE at QUARTER SESSIONS in contentious testamen' and 
intestate cases, with full Appendix of the several Statutes, Orders, Rules, 
Forms, Fees, &c., relating thereto, Tables of Kindred and Descent, Stamp 
Regulations for return and alteration of Duty, Taxed Bills of Costs, a 
Copious Index, and Table of Cases. By WILLIAM ROWLEY MILLER, 
L.L.D., Barrister-at-Law, one of the Advocates. 
Dublin: JoserH Watre, Law Bookseller and Publisher, Church-lane 
Coilege-green. y 
N.B.—The above work is applicable to England as well as to Ireland. 


AW BOOKS n sale at the low prices affixed, for 
cash, carriage free. 8. 4 
Sratutes, Public General, royal 8vo, from commencement, 1830 
to 1862. 32 Vols., law calf one te AB v4 pel 
Cuancery anp Common Law Reports, New Series. Vols. 1 to 
12 of each. 24 Vols, law calf, nice copy, only bes os ae 
Law anv Equity Reports. 26 Vols., half calf pa pee 
Jarman on Wills. 2 Vols., cloth, 1855 ae 
Surrn’s Leading Cases. 2 Vols.,cloth. 1856 
ArcuBotp’s Criminal Pleading. Cloth. 3°59 
Buackam’s Chancery Practice. Cloth. 1859 
Asnort on Shipping. Cloth. 1856 soe 
Dwararis on the Statutes. Boards. 1848.. 
Reeves’ English Law. 4 Vols, calf a ris aA 
Various other works, second hand. 
Dublin: Josera Wuirs, Law Bookseller and Publisher, Church-lane, 
College-green, 
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LAW PRINTING. 
BILLS, ANSWERS, AND APPEALS 


Y ATES & ALEXANDER (Printers of the “ Soli- 
citors’ Journal” and “* Weekly Reporter”), possessing a large and 
efficient staff of men thorouglily accustomed to all kinds of LAW PRINT- 
ING, ure enabled to offer to the Profession the advantages of the greatest 
accuracy and despatch in the printing ot Bills, Answers, Claims, &c. 


OFFICES—6, HORSESHOE COURT, 324, LUDGATE HILL. 


hee: BELFAST NORTHERN WHIG 
~ Established 1824. ‘ 
Published in Belfast, daily, price !d., 
Has a universal circulation ail over Ireland, but speciaily in ULSTER and 
the MIDLAND DISTRICT of Ireland. For the counties of 
ANTRIM. TYRONE. CAVAN, 
DOWN. FERMANAGH. LOUTH. 
DERRY. ARMAGH. DROGHEDA. 
DONEGAL. MONAGHAN. &c., &e., 
is a most valuable medium of publicity for LEGAL POSTINGS, NOTICES, 
SALES of PROPERTY, and LAW ADVERTISEMENTS of al! kinds ad- 
dressed to the Landed Proprietors, Capitalists, Merchants, Learned Pro- 
fessions, and Farmers of Irelund, the * Northern Whig’ being read by all 
classes of society. Charges, very moderate. Scale may be had on ap- 
plication, Vouchers puuctually forwarded, and special attention given to 
the due publication of Parliamentary and Railway Notices and Legal Post- 
ings of all kinds. 
Instructions, addressed J. D. Finlay & Son, “ Daily Northern Whig’’ 
Office, Belfast, will have prompt attention, 








AGENTS FOR THE GOVERNMENT FoR THE PoacHAsE oF. ENDOWME NTS 
. Annvitigs, &c. 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY (Enrolled by Act of Parliament). 
Reserved Guarantee Fund, £100,000, in 100,000 shares of £1 each, 
’ Deposit, 2s. 6d. per share. 
Chief Office— 
25, Urrer Eaton Street, Grosvenoz Prace, Lonpon, S.W. 
Agents wauted on Salary and Commission. Apply to— 
Mr. EDWARD WEMYSS, Secretary. 


TO SOLICITORS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY desirous of extending their 
Practice, having Money Clients. ‘ i 
A FIRM having an opportunity of Introducing First 
Class Business and bona fide Securities are desirous of entering 
into a mutnal arragement. 
Letters addressed to Messrs. FELLINGHAM & CO., Parliamentary 
Agents, 25, Upper Eaton-street, Grosyenor-place, S.W, 











HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(a.D. 1834), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C.,. London, 

Capital on July 1, 1862, from Premiums alone, £421,429, 

Income upwards of £72,000. Assurances, £1 667,380. 

Bonuses average more than 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured. 

Profits divided yearly, and begin on second premium. 

Every Member can attend and vote at all general meetings. 

Last Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

N.B.—The commission to Solicitors is 5 per cent. upon all new and 

renewed premiums. 


TT‘HE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND WEEKLY 
REPORTER (Established 1852—Published every Saturday) 
Contains a well-digested Summary of the Legal News of the Week ; Ar- 
ticles on Topics affecting the interests of the Profession: Observations on 
Leading Decisions and Points of Practice in Equity and Commo. Law; 
Proceedings of Professional Sucieties; Business of the Courts; Gazettes; 
Statutes; Results of Sales of Estates, &c.; also the Cases decided in all 
the Courts of Law and Equity, Probate, Ecclesiastical, Bankruptcy, and 
Admiralty. Each number contains, tank pases the Cases decided 
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up to and inclusive of the p s y. 
These publications have now obtained a well established reputation, and 

none have hitherto been offered to the Legal Profession of this country 

containing so much valuable information at so moderate a price, 

The Reports are conducted by the folowing gentlemen, members of the 
Bar, many of whom have been connected with the publications. almos 
from the commencement :— 

Editors: J. Napier Higgins, Martin Ware, and Standish G, Grady. Re- 
porters: Charles Henry Hopwood, W. Gurney, John H, F » RJ. 
Cust, E. Charles, Oliver Round, John Edwards, F, G. A. Williams 
E. Bullock, H. C. Marindin, John Rees, H. R. M, Jones, W. F. Finlason, 
25. C. Harrison, R. Searle, J. C. Brough, and T. H. Tristram, D.C.L., 
Advocate, 

The SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL can be subscribed for without the 
Weekly Reporter. 

The WEEKLY REPORTER, an edition printed on superior paper, with 
covers, is issued separately. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, £2 12s., includ- 
ing double numbers indexes, post free, when paid in advance. 


Single numbers, !s, 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL only, 26s.; by post 28s,, when paid in advance. 
le numbers, 6d. 
WEEKLY REPORTER only, £2 12s., post free, when paid in advance. 
Single numbers, 1s. 
Office, 59, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 
EDWARD J. MILLIKEN, Publisher. 








This day is PORTE price 7s. 
HE WEEKLY REPORTER DIGEST of all the 
cases decided in the superior courts of Equity and Common Law, and 
also in the Probate, Divorce and Matrimonial, Admiralty, and Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, with Appeals to the House of Lords and Privy Council, from 
Michaelmas Term, 1861, to the Sittings after Trinity Term, 1862. Also 
the Important Public General Statutes, 25 & 26 Vict., 1861-2. Edited 
by MaBTin Ware and Anpaew Epear. 
London : 59, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


LACK'S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON WARE- 

HOUSE is the MOST ECINOMICAL, consistent with good quality.— 
Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; superior 
Drawing-room ditto, 14s. 6d. to 50s.; Fire Irons, 2s. 6d to 20s. tent 
Dish Covers, with handl es to take off, 18s. set of six. Table Knives and 
Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, complete, 7s, 6d. Tea-traya, 
6s. 6d. set of three; elegant Papier Maché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, 
with plated knob, 5s. 6d.; Coal Scuttles, 2s, 6d. A set of Kitchen Utene 
sils for cottage, £3. Slack’s Cutlery has been celebrated for 50 rs, 
Ivory Table Knives, 14s., 168,,and 18s, per dozen. White Bone Knives 
and Forks, 8s. 9d. and 12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and 10s, All wars 
ranted. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow of a detailed list, pur- 
chasers are requested to send for their Catalogue, with 350 drawings, and 
prices of Electro Plate, Warranted Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmon- 
gery, &c. May be had gratis or post free. Every article marked in piain 
figures at the same low prices for which their establishment * 3:been 
eerneatn for nearly 50 years. Orders above £2 delivered carrisze free 
per rail. 

RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Somerset House. 








SLACKS SILVER ELECTRO PLATE is a coat- 
ing of pure Silver over Nickel. A combination of two metals pos- 
renders it in appearance and wear equal 


oo pentne Loe 
to Ste ver. 

Thread, 
£s. 4, 


Fiddle Pattern. 
2s. 4 £3. 4, 
Table Forks,perdoz...... 110 OQand 118 0 
Dessert ditto ......+eeeee ; 0 bo : 4 ’ 
Table copecevcvece 10 0 an 
ean i 1 0 Oard110 0 
Tea Spoons ....-sseeeeeee O12 Oand0 18 0 
Every Article for the Table as in Silver.—A Sample Tea Spoon for- 
warded on receipt of 20 stamps. 


IRE-PROOF SAFES. — GEORGE PRICE'S 
TREBLE-PATENT PRIZE-MEDAL CHAMPION SAFES, fitted 
with his double-patent * ne plus ultra * unpickable and gunpowder. proof 
sv:id pin-key lock, with hardeaed steel “ nosle,” drill-proof packing and 
covering plates, and patent case-hardened drill-proof doors, with safety 
spindle, &c., are the only safes that shoul! ever be trusted with valuable 
property against fire and the modern burglar.—Illustrated price lists, 
post free, from George Priee, Gleveland Safe and Lock Works, Wolver- 
hampton, 


King’s, 
fed. 











